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Protecting Foreign Property Rights 








Conflicting Interests 
In International Business Investment 


Ricuarp D. Rosinson*® 


There is much talk these days about vast business opportunities 
within the emerging markets of Asia, Africa and Latin America and 
of the compelling need for promoting an ever higher level of private 
American investment in those areas. Although admitting the validity 
of both points, we would warn that much present investment carries 
with it massive conflict of interest. 19th Century America foreclosed 
on many foreign property rights, often without adequate compensa- 
tion, so likewise, one may reasonably anticipate, will many of the 
presently emerging nations. Frankly, it may be in their long run in- 
terest to do so. But surely we do not need to continue duplicating 
past errors. If we consciously and skillfully structure our overseas 
enterprises to fit the long-run interests of the host countries, we can 
build true mutuality of interest between the rich and the poor nations 
within the context of international business. 

The recipe for a decision relating to investment in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa should differ significantly from that for domestic 
and European commitments. Most important are the impacts of a 
given project on public revenues, on the national balance of payments, 
and on the national product. At least two further measures should be 
added: the degree of product essentiality as measured against the 
long-run interests and aspirations of the foreign society, and the ex- 
tent to which a given enterprise is politically vulnerable. 

For a variety of reasons, the bulk of our foreign enterprises 
probably make a larger contribution initially to the national product 


*Lecturer, Harvard Center for International Studies. Summarized by permission 
from Boston University Business Review, Spring, 1960. 
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of the hust countries than is pulled out in fees, dividends, royalties, 
etc. But what about twenty years from now? Unless an investment 
continues to be serviced in some way (i.e. continuing research, pro- 
motion, marketing service, plow-back of earnings) the host govern- 
ment may very well, after a period of time, reapprise the property 
rights held by the foreign firm. 

The pricing of materials between a subsidiary and its parent is 
often based on arbitrary allocations of costs. Conflict is inherent in 
this relationship. And when conflict of interest spans an international 
frontier, property rights are imperiled. 


Firm M refused to construct a plant in Chile for the processing 
of a mineral it was extracting there. The reason, very bluntly stated, 
was that the company did not wish to be “at the mercy” of the Chilean 
government. So long as the mineral had to be shipped out for process- 
ing, management felt that it had leverage against the local govern- 
ment. One might well anticipate cancellation of M’s mining leases if 
and when another firm moved in with a domestic processing plant. 

Nationalism is such in many places as to react against foreign 
ownership of significant sectors of a nation’s economy unless it be 
clearly in the national interest. Lest we become too critical of the na- 
tional sensitivity of others, let us assume for a moment foreign infil- 
tration in a significant way into the ownership of our oil industry, our 
steel industry, etc. Hence, the nature and the importance of the in- 
dustry in a national economy should have much to do with channeling 
investment and in shaping the form that it takes. This is not to say 
that American firms should stay out of large, important projects 
abroad. Far from it. But it is to say that such projects should be struc- 
tured so as to minimize offense to nationalistic sentiments. Perhaps 
the capital should be of a debt nature. Perhaps the return should come 
through a license or other contractual relationship rather than owner- 
ship. 

One executive has suggested “worldwide ownership of parent 
companies by citizens of all countries in the approximate proportion 
that each nation contributed to the profits”, so that “profits generated 
within any country may be distributed to stockholders who are na- 
ionals of that country.” Would many Arabs or Indians invest in an 
American corporation? One doubts it. But what if it were possible 
to denationalize business by creating an international corporation 
chartered by an international agency? 

Stated very baldly, the burden of my thesis is simply that if inter- 
national business is not restructured, future years will see an expro- 
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priation of Western business properties in the now-under-developed 
poor countries on a hitherto before unheard of scale. The expropria- 
tion may not generally come as outright seizure; it is more likely to 
be a “creeping expropriation” through a gradual tightening of public 
regulation to a point at which effective control by a Western firm of 
its overseas business is lost. The only insurance against such loss of 
control, I suggest, lies in structuring the relationship between one’s 
firm and associated foreign enterprises now in such a way as to build 
common interest. 


Sovereign Governments and 
Private Enterprise 


Harotp M. FLEmMiING* 


The Suez Canal concession of 1856 was the “Model T” forerunner 
of a historically new kind of economic venture—the large-scale, long- 
term contract between a sovereign government and a large foreign 
company, by which extensive areas of the world are now being de- 
veloped. Such contracts resemble leases in many ways, with the 
sovereign government in the role of landlord and the corporation as 
tenant. The money gains of the landlord countries are substantial, in 
the form of foreign exchange, increased wage payments, and a share 
in the profits. But the social-economic gains are perhaps more im- 
portant. Where the makings of civilized life are lacking, concessionaire 
companies provide them: towns, sanitation, medicine, education, ete. 

Why are economic development agreements signed? Large, long- 
term ventures are by nature vulnerable to adverse political forces. 
Directors who have large sums to invest, the returns from which may 
take decades to realize, are interested in the laws under which they 
invest. It is said that “capital can adjust itself to anything except un- 
certainty.” The problem is not whether the government will change, 
in the sense of the personnel at the top, but whether the laws may be 
suddenly changed. This is one major reason why companies seek a 
written document signed by the highest government officials. The 
other circumstance is where the legal systems of the two countries 
are markedly different. The laws affecting business vary widely be- 
*Retired Middle East Reporter, Christian Science Monitor. Extracted by permis- 


sion from States, Contracts and Progress, (Oceana Publications, New York, 1960) 
128 p. 
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tween, for instance, North America and Asia. Any of these reasons 
may lead to the writing of a concession agreement, and such an agree- 
ment constitutes a law. 

No legal structure is complete without provision for argument. 
When disputes arise, the primary question is, under what law shall 
it be decided. In most cases neither side wants future disputes de- 
cided solely under the laws of the other's country. Nor is recourse to 
public international law enough. It is not established in sufficient de- 
tail. So the lawyers in recent years have been groping toward some 
canons of law on which both sides can agree. 

The modern economic development agreement is not to be con- 
fused with the great trading concessions of the eighteenth century 
like the former East India Company. Essentially there are two basic 
contrasts. The East India Company concession was extracted by force. 
Modern development agreements are arrived at by the typical capital- 
ist method—arm’s length bargaining. And secondly, the East India 
Company took large amounts of capital out of India. The modern 
tenant-company puts large amounts of capital into the landlord 
country. 

In the important nationalizations in recent years (Bolivian tin 
mines, Suez Canal, etc.) the governments gave as their basic justifica- 
tion their sovereign right. In the last 40 years there has been a re- 
vival of absolutist ideas of an extremity not known since the days of 
the divine right of kings. The first written limits on sovereignty were 
imposed 750 years ago in the “Magna Carta”. Such limitations are now 
part of the basic law of most nations. Governments are given the 
power to take property by “eminent domain” but only (1) for a legally 
established public purpose, (2) without discrimination among cate- 
gories of owners and (3) for prompt and fair payment. 

The “right” of governments to nationalize property is often con- 
fused with a claimed right to break contracts with property owners. 
Capitalist countries generally recognize the first but not the second. 
In one international arbitration after another beginning around 1900, 
arbitrators have taken the contract responsibility of sovereigns to 
citizens to have an international meaning, and have assessed damages 
against sovereign governments for breach of contract with alien citi- 
zens. Sovereign responsibility for contracts with foreigners had become 
one of the general principals of law acknowledged by civilized nations. 

The nationalizations of recent years, and particularly the Suez 
Canal taking, meant a severe set-back to the international acceptance 
of these principals. The classic view of the Suez taking was that it 
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was wrong on all counts. (1) It was not for a public purpose; (2) It 
was descriminatory; (3) It was without due process; (4) The prop- 
erty was not paid for either promptly or adequately; and (5) The 
seizure violated a contract. 


Expropriation in Public 


International Law 
B. A. WortLey*® 


In its extreme form, the notion of eminent domain whereby a 
State may seize any property for any public purpose on any terms, 
under its own law, confuses sovereignty with ownership and tends to 
see the sovereign, not as an institution for the protection of its sub- 
jects’ rights within the rule of the law, but as the real owner of those 
rights, which it may concede or withdraw at will. A sovereign cer- 
tainly regulates property in its territory, but to regard all rights and 
claims as created by the State, because they may be protected by it, 
is a non sequitur, and it is to deny the facts of economic life in a rela- 
tively free economy in which property can be created and transferred 
legally by individuals and groups. What, indeed, does the State ac- 
quire by its act of expropriation? Simply a title by its own national 
law that other States may not recognize if they think that the title has 
been acquired in a manner not recognized by international law. 

There is one school of thought which holds “when no contractual 
obligation exists by which a state is bound in its relations to foreign 
owners of property, no general principle of international law compels 
it not to expropriate except on terms of full or ‘adequate’ compensa- 
tion”. But by traditional view, the acceptance of the international law- 
fulness of the expropriation of foreigners is conditional upon the obli- 
gation to make “adequate, effective and prompt compensation” be- 
cause expropriation cannot be made a basis of unjustified enrichment. 
The obligation to pay inheres in the expropriating State, even if it be 
an improverished one, since poverty is no excuse for unjustified enrich- 
ment. 

The claim to nationalize property without giving full value in 
return is often made in socialist constitutions. Beyond the plea that 
great social experiments must be encouraged, it is argued in favor of 


*Professor of International Law, University of Manchester, (Cambridge University 
Press, London, England) 169 p. Summarized by permission, 
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allowing the foreign debtor to determine compensation that as every- 
one is paid at a uniformly low rate there is no infringement of that 
equality of treatment which international law demands for foreigners. 
The traditional view holds, however, that failure to pay full com- 
pensation to foreign owners leaves the State open to the accusation 
that it is enriching itself at the expense of foreigners. The doctrine of 
equality of treatment does not allow a State to put forth purely local 
standards of compensation in place of the objective standards of in- 
ternational law. 

It is also argued that States should not sit in judgment on the 
laws of other States. Yet, lawfulness in national law is not the same 
thing as lawfulness in international law, and respect for foreign prop- 
erty rights does not depend upon the consent of the State where they 
are situated but on objective and customary considerations and stand- 
ards of justice. 

Where owners are nationals of the State expropriating them they 
may have a political remedy for any loss. The foreigner will not nor- 
mally have such a remedy. He must rely upon diplomatic representa- 
tions if no legal remedy be provided by the local law. He may allege 
that, as he had no effective say in the matter of the legislation, he is 
not bound by its terms, and that his loss of property should be made 
good in full. Where, however, a local remedy is available, he must 
exhaust it. He is otherwise neglecting the obvious means of protect- 
ing his rights by what is usually the tribunal most closely connected 
with the facts. 

A State may quite properly protest foreign legislation which 
contemplates the seizure of the property of its subjects. States are 
under no obligation to refrain from protesting until an actual viola- 
tion of their rights has taken place. In the preliminary stages of a 
controversy, the complaint should be in the nature of a statement of 
the acts complained of with reference to the rights violated and should 
be based on the assumption that the responsible authorities will not 
delay such actions as will be appropriate. 

When a State seizes property of a foreigner for a reason that is 
valid solely by its own legislation and not recognized by international 
law, international law remedies may be pressed to compel the State 
to give up the property or make adequate compensation. The fact that 
legitimate counter-action can rarely (if ever) now be of a warlike 
character does not mean that other forms of counter-action, by retor- 
sion or reprisal, may not be used to restore the balance of society 
disturbed by an expropriation. 
7g 
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High-Level Manpower in 
Overseas Subsidiaries 


Joun C. SHEARER® 


Almost all home-office executives recognize that the essential 
adjustment of their subsidiaries’ actions and appearances can best be 
achieved through as complete nationalization of personnel as possible. 
However, fundamentally different approaches separate the companies 
in my study into two categories; (1) 19 of the companies, although 
favoring a minimum use of imported manpower, regard a combination 
of imported and domestic manpower as necessary for the foreseeable 
future; (2) four 100% national companies regard any long-run de- 
pendence on imported manpower as detrimental to overseas success. 


The ratios of Americans to other employees vary greatiy among 
the 23 firms studied. The over-all ratios were 1:75 for Brazil and 1:88 
in Mexico. Of 185 key top-level positions in both countries only 25.4% 
were held by nationals. Despite home-office professions that their de- 
pendence on Americans is steadily decreasing, few subsidiaries re- 
ported significant changes in ratios in recent years. 


Salary differences, allowances, etc. result by conservative estimate 
in prices of imported man-power four times those of domestic per- 
sonnel. Amortizing initial costs of importing American families (about 
$30,000 for Brazil and $15,000 for Mexico) over the period of service 
and adding in additional organizational costs (home office handling 
of overseas Americans, etc.), the cost of imported personnel is per- 
haps eight times that of domestic resources. 


The combination companies employed Americans primarily to 
assure control and efficiency. Only 15% of the Americans were sent 
for control purposes and this motive is of doubtful validity because 
through skillful use of ordinary tools of management, home offices 
can control their foreign operations regardless of the nationalities of 
overseas executives. 


There is considerable evidence that high-cost Americans are not 
so much more efficient that their heavy employment is economically 
justified. Imported manpower is often inferior because of (1) the spe- 
cial demands of overseas service; (2) the intense scarcity of high-qual- 
*Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 161 p. Summarized by per- 

mission. See page 35. 
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ity Americans who are willing to abandon opportunities at home to go 
abroad on a career basis; (3) the special advantages which overseas 
service offers to second stringers; and (4) difficulties and ineptness in 
the recruitment, selection, training, utilization and retention of over- 
seas Americans. 


The combination companies consider it unwise, too difficult or 
indeed, “impossible” to fill their top positions with nationals for two 
main reasons: the “inherent inabilities” and the acute shortage of 
qualified nationals. As to the former, there is abundant evidence that 
nationals can competently handle any type of overseas post. Some 
combination companies employ nationals in positions generally held 
by Americans, and virtually all overseas executives in the 100% na- 
tional firms are nationals. 


The second reason is a fact of industrial life in both Brazil and 
Mexico. Nevertheless, the evidence suggests that the shortages are 
due much less to market scarcities than to the firms’ ineptness in re- 
cruiting, developing and retaining competent nationals. Much of the 
investment in development of nationals is wasted because high pro- 
portions of them resign or become discouraged. Most combination 
firms reported losses soon after completion of training programs of 
at least 25% of the participants. By sharp contrast 100% national 
companies retained almost all the high-level nationals they wished to 
keep. 


This study suggests that institutional frictions provide the funda- 
mental explanation of the persistence of this uneconomic heavy use 
of imported manpower. Protection of their jobs by overseas Americans 
seems to be the most significant immediate obstacle to increased de- 
velopment and use of nationals. Overseas Americans (many of them 
second stringers who are well pleased with their positions) can hard- 
ly be expected to undertake this vital task with enthusiasm when the 
ultimate result of their efforts would be their own displacement. 


Combination home offices invariably cited as company policy 
the maximum possible development and use of nationals. However, 
due to lack of definition and implementation, this is usually not a 
“policy” in any meaningful sense but is rather an empty slogan. The 
following statements by home-office executives reflect their casual ap- 
proach: “We have no policy against nationalization”. “We don’t dis- 
courage nationals from aspiring to the top jobs”. In the face of strong 
job protection by overseas Americans, what is little more than a home- 
office wish can hardly command enthusiastic endorsement by action. 
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The Double Image of 
American Business Abroad 


THoMaS AITKEN, JR.” 


The fundamental reason why U. S. investment is unpopular in 
Latin America is that it is now, and in the foreseeable future, the 
largest foreign investment there. What can American business do 
about this? 


Many suggestions have been made, most of them superficial. 
Don’t be boastful. Learn the language and join the people in com- 
munity and cultural life. Such admonitions are relics of our pioneer- 
ing days. But the crude pioneer type disappeared with Richard 
Harding Davis’ colorful reporting. The American businessman abroad 
is now like the American businessman at home in his belief that good 
manners is the best policy. 


But at this point a paradox comes into play, one involving the 
American idea of fair dealing, complicated by a sense of obligation 
toward the underdog and a feeling that one has a right to use any 
weapons against equals or superiors. This double standard confuses 
our friends abroad. 


Ever since Henry Ford propounded the idea that the more pros- 
perous worker is a better customer, American business has with some 
union urging, forwarded the well-being of labor. An American man- 
ager easily wins the affection of his subordinates. As a result, nationals 
often prefer to work for American companies. 


But our consistency in operating abroad the way we do at home 
has one disadvantage that tends to cancel out the support we win 
with the masses. In our treatment of the executive class, we reveal 
all too obviously our assumption that these are people who are able 
to take care of themselves. At home, the ranks of the vice presidents 
are riddled with a job insecurity that can only be compared to that 
of coal miners before John L. Lewis took over. It is our home-grown 
belief that the advantage rests with the man who can seize it. 


When American business goes abroad it exports this philosophy 
ramming home the lesson of its toughness by what foreigners observe 
as savage treatment of its own people at the executive level. In foreign 
*General Manager, McCann-Erickson Corp., Buenos Aires, Argentina. Summarized 

by permission from Harper's Magazine. Copyright 1960, by Harper & Bros. 
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companies men who have been given the trust of executive positions 
are dismissed only for robbery, murder, or brazen incompetence. In 
such cases, the issue is resolved with the greatest of delicacy, the man 
in question being carefully placed in most honorable retirement or 
moved up to greater opportunities in another sphere. For example, 
a European liquor company in Latin America recently eased out its 
advertising manager by giving him the title of “Advertising Con- 
sultant to the President’—without authority but with full freedom 
to accept outside free-lance jobs. 

In contrast, an American drug company abruptly dismissed the 
president and vice president of its foreign branch merely by notice 
through the firm’s lawyers and without pension or separation arrange- 
ment. The action was not only a shock to the company’s local em- 
ployees and business acquaintances but a blow to American prestige 
throughout the community. The spectacle of these men bitterly cast- 
ing about for other jobs, often in the foreign locale because they have 
come to enjoy living in it, creates an impression of commercial bar- 
barity attuned to the code of the Western and gangster movies we 
export. 

Meanwhile, almost all American companies are following one 
policy which contributes to more sympathetic understanding of our 
business manners. This is the plan of offering scholarships and train- 
ing courses in the United States. These prizes are usually won by 
young executives and technicians, nearly all of whom return to their 
homeland with a better command of English, great enthusiasm for 
everything American, and a great loyalty toward their American em- 
ployers or, in a few disappointing cases, a determination to compete 
with them at home. In any case, these trainees introduce greater re- 
spect for American methods among a talkative and enthusiastic sector 
of the populace abroad. 

Even more promising for the future is a simple new American 
technique introduced in Latin America by the Kaiser organization. 
Kaiser invited local investors to join in the American enterprise by 
offering a local stock issue. Local stock ownership immediately stimu- 
lates a sense of joint interest in the local market. It warns off politi- 
cians tending to snipe at the foreign aggressor and reminds labor 
demagogues that they are dealing with national as well as foreign 
interests. At the same time, it places the American company in the 
position of inviting the host country to participate in the free-enter- 
prise system rather than mouthing platitudes about it while closely 
guarding corporate ownership of a foreign entity requesting guest 
status abroad. 
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Intercultural Communication: 


A Guide to Men of Action 


Epwarp T. HALu* and WiLtiAM Foote Wuyte*’* 


Anthropologists have long claimed that a knowledge of culture is 
valuable to the administrator. More and more people in business are 
willing to take this claim seriously, but they ask that we put culture to 
them in terms they can understand and act upon. Culture affects com- 
munication in various ways. It determines the time and timing of in- 
terpersonal events, the places where it is appropriate to discuss par- 
ticular topics, the physical distance separating one speaker from an- 
other, the tone of voice that is apropriate for the subject matter. 
Culture includes the relationship of what is said to what is meant— 
as when “no” means “maybe” and “tomorrow” means “never”. These 
are important matters which the businessman who hopes to trade 
abroad ignores at his peril. 


In the United States we put a premium on direct expression. The 
“good” American is supposed to say what he means and to mean 
what he says. If, on important matters, we discover that someone 
spoke deviously or evasively, we would be inclined to regard him 
thereafter as unreliable if not out-and-out dishonest. Yet this cultural 
pattern has trapped many an American into believing that when a 
Japanese manufacturer answered a direct question with the reply 
that he could produce 1,000 gross of widgets, he meant what he said. 
What the American did not know was that in Japanese culture one 
avoids the direct question unless the questioner is absolutely certain 
that the answer will not embarrass the Japanese businessman in any 
way whatsoever. In Japan for one to admit being unable to perform 
a given operation or measure up to a given standard means a bitter 
loss of face. Given a foreigner who is so stupid, ignorant, or insensi- 
tive as to ask an embarrassing question, the Japanese is likely to 
choose what appears to him the lesser of two evils. 


Our ideas of time are deeply instilled in us when we are chil- 
dren. For example, in the American culture, discussion is a means 
to an end: the deal. You try to make your point efficiently, quickly 
and neatly. The American desire to get down to business and on 


"Government Affairs Institute. **Professor, Cornell University. Summarized by . 
permission from Human Organization, Spring, 1960. 
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with other things works to our disadvantage in other parts of the 
world. The head of a large, successful Japanese firm commented: 
“You Americans have a terrible weakness. We Japanese know about 
it and exploit it every chance we get. You are impatient. We have 
learned that if we just make you wait long enough, you'll agree to 
anything.” 


One U. S. company had totally different experiences with “Smith” 
and “Jones” in the handling of its labor relations. The explanation 
was found in the two men’s communication characteristics. When the 
union leaders came in to negotiate with Smith, he would let them 
state their case fully and freely—without interruption, but also with- 
out comment. When they had finished, he would say, “I’m sorry. We 
can’t do it”, followed by a calm, brief and entirely cogent explana- 
tion of his reasons for refusal and the discussion was over in a few 
minutes. The union leaders would storm out of Smith’s office com- 
plaining bitterly about the cold and heartless man with whom they 
had to deal. 


Jones’ final conclusion was the same as Smith’s—but he would 
state it only after two or three hours of discussion. He participated 
actively in these discussions, questioning the union leaders for more 
information, relating the case in question to previous cases, philoso- 
phizing about labor relations and human rights and exchanging 
stories about work experience. When the discussion came to an end, 
the union leaders would leave, commenting on how warm hearted 
and understanding he was, and how confident they were that he 
would help them when it was possible for him to do so. 


To work with people, must we be just like them? Obviously not. 
If we try to conform completely, others find our behavior confusing 
and insincere. They suspect our motive. We are expected to be dif- 
ferent. But we are also expected to respect and accept the others 
as they are. To be aware that there are pitfalls in cross-cultural 
dealings is the first big step forward. Beyond this: 

1. We can learn to control our frankness in a culture which puts 
high value on maintaining pleasant surface relations. 

2. We can avoid expressing quick decisions when their utter- 
ance without a long period of polite preparation would show dis- 
respect. 

3. We can distinguish between the organizational practices 
which are really necessary to effectiveness and those that we employ 
from habit because they happen to be effective in the U. S. 
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Industrial Development: A Guide 


Murray D. Bryce* 


(This book is essentially a handbook for government officials in 
underdeveloped countries detailing step by step the method of an- 
alyzing industrial projects and obtaining public and private financing. 
It will be of interest to executives seeking an understanding of the 
viewpoints of such officials. The following extract is presented 
because it provides an insight into the major difference in outlook 
between business and government analyses. Ed.) 


From the viewpoint of a country seeking industrial development, 
the most important thing about a project is the contribution it can 
be expected to make to the national economy. The starting point for 
measuring national economic profitability is the calculation of esti- 
mated commercial profitability. To the commercial estimates, three 
types of adjustments then have to be made: 


1. Operating Costs. Minus adjustments to commercial operat- 
ing-cost estimates are needed when real costs to the economy are 
less than commercial costs to the enterprise. For example, to an 
enterprise which must import raw materials, the duty charged on 
these materials are costs. To the economy, these are not costs. Sim- 
ilarly, other taxes, which are properly shown in commercial estimates 
as operating costs, are not real costs to the economy and should be 
deducted. Underused resources, such as labor or power, will usually 
have to be paid for at going commercial rates. For the economy, 
however, the real cost of using any resource depends on the alter- 
native opportunities which exist for its use. 


Plus adjustments usually arise from either or both of two causes 
—subsidies or foreign exchange undervaluation. For example, if the 
foreign exchange portion of the operating costs for the project will 
be worth more to the economy than the firm has to pay for it. 


2. Income. Income to a firm is mainly revenue from sales but 
the benefit to the economy may be more than the sales revenue to 
the firm. This is likely to be the case mainly when projects earn 
foreign exchange by exporting products, or save foreign exchange 


*Arthur D. Little, Inc. Summarized by permission from Industrial Development: 
A Guide (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1960) 282 p. 
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by producing goods which substitute for imports. The opposite ad- 
justment arises generally when a new domestic factory, protected 
by tariff, produces goods formerly imported. When the goods were 
imported, their real cost to the economy was the delivered cost in 
the country, not including duty. If the new domestic project is to 
sell at a higher price under tariff protection, its revenue estimates 
should be written down to what they would be without the tariff. 


3. Other Adjustments. The need for further adjustments arises 
when a project has major measurable economic benefits or negative 
effects on the economy which do not enter into commercial estimates 
at all. For illustration, a project in Italy involved the construction 
of a large floating dry dock to service passing foreign ships. The 
project's main value to the economy was that it would bring large 
foreign exchange income to the country for repair work and pro- 
visioning of the ships. Thus it was necessary to add an estimate of 
the value of the related activities. 


The reverse of this situation arises less often. One such case 
would occur if a project would render existing facilities in the coun- 
try obsolete so that they would have to be scrapped. When the esti- 
mated national economic profitability for the new project has been 
calculated, the return on the old plant should be deducted to show 
the net value to the economy of the new plant. 


The following illustrates the ordinary commercial profitability 
estimates and adjustments for national economic profitability. 





Commercial National Economic 
Profitability Profitability 
Operating Revenue $5,000,000 $7,000,000a 
Operating Costs: 
Raw Materials $1,500,000 $1,900,000b 
Labor 1,000,000 750,000c 
Management & Sales 200,000 200,000 
Depreciation 500,000 500,000 
Interest 300,000 300,000 
Taxes 500,000 d 
Total Costs 4,000,000 3,650,000 
Net Profits $1,000,000 $3,350,000 


a. 40% added for value to economy for foreign exchange saving. 
b. 40% added to $1 million for foreign exchange for imports. 
c. 25% deducted to reflect alternative use in agriculture. 


d. Taxes deducted as they are not a cost to the economy. 
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An International Ad Campaign “Arrives” 


The recognition Dow Chemical Co. has won in world markets 
was achieved by a carefully planned advertising campaign designed 
to project the Dow image to industries throughout the world. Until 
1952, Dow’s overseas activities were limted to an export department. 
Since then, two export subsidiaries and 11 sales offices have been 
set up throughout the world. 


In 1958, Dow gave its advertising account to MacManus, John 
& Adams, which had successfully handled Dow's domestic advertising 
for years and had just established relationships with 23 foreign agen- 
cies. It was the agency’s assignment to create a corporate and product 
campaign waged simultaneously in the Far East, Western Europe, 
Latin America and South Africa. 


Among the problems to be overcome was that of diversity of 
product line. Dow manufactures more than 800 products for the 
U.S. and Canadian markets. About 400 of these are exported to more 
than 50 countries in varying quantities. 


Dow’s first major step was to create a new ad strategy. Instead, 
for example, of creating an ad describing the virtues of its Separan 
(a chemical used in paper making), Dow would create one featur- 
ing Separan but including other products. Using this industry-oriented, 
rather than product-oriented, approach, Dow was able to reduce 
the number of ads and to invest more money in four color ads. It 
was further decided to focus on key industries, including chemical 
processing, agriculture, plastic molding, packaging, paint, pulp and 
paper, and mining. 

The major problem, of course, was media selection. Overseas, 
MacManus’ affiliated agencies, together with Dow’s field staff, con- 
ducted their own research on all available industrial and management 
media. This included a technical check of editorial content, adver- 
tising, market needs, and, where available, circulation data. 


Dow marketing men felt that an intensive local and international 
campaign in all markets would be impractical. The campaign called 
{or vertical industry journals with good technical coverage and read- 
ership. It was necessary, however, to find publications that reached 
purchasing executives as well as research and engineering groups 
and that had quality production equal to four-color ads. 


Summarized by permission from Printers’ Ink, July 15, 1960. 
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For its corporate campaign, Dow used seven international man- 
agement magazines to achieve as much coverage of its world wide 
markets as possible. Where it had already established sales staffs, it 
supplemented these ads with campaigns in local management publi- 
cations. Similarly, Dow chose international journals for broad indus- 
try coverage in many countries and strengthened this coverage in 
key markets by use of local publications. In Latin America, where 
there are no local business papers for the plastics industry, Dow 
used a German publication, edited in Spanish. Dow’s international 
company also got some mileage from the parent company’s domestic 
campaign in a plastics magazine with worldwide circulation. 


In all, Dow chose more than 200 local and international papers 
on five continents, plus seven U.S. international management maga- 
zines, The campaign involved almost 100 ads, 18 languages and some 
1,500 insertions. Average page cost was slightly under $100. 


Dow’s main objective overseas is, of course, expanding sales; 
but so far, it’s too early to accurately equate sales results with this 
aggressive, carefully planned ad campaign. Meanwhile, Dow is con- 
cerned with building company and product recognition. 


New Buying Patterns in Germany 


Wo.FcGANc EsEr® 


There are somewhat more than 17 million families in Western 
Germany; and the trend is toward democracy in making family pur- 
chases. The latest studies indicate that the man may still have the 
deciding voice in the purchase of consumer durables, but in general 
the views of both parents and of the older children are considered. 
Figures show that the larger purchases are jointly planned and made 
in nearly all families, and some two-thirds of all married men and 
women make the buying decisions jointly. 


About four-fifths of all married men take their wives along when 
making what the husbands consider important purchases; only two- 
fifths of the wives, however, take their husbands along, for instance 
when clothes shopping; the other three-fifths would rather take 
mother, daughter or woman friend. 


The average West German monthly net family income rose from 
$101 in 1953 to $145 in 1959, or 42%. Even more impressive is the 


*Dr, Hegemann Advertising Agency, Dusseldorf, Summarized by permission from 
European Marketing Mirror. 
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growth of freely disposable income during this period. In 1953 the 
average West German family could do as it pleased with only 8% 
of its income, while 92% went for necessities. In 1959, the average 
family could devote almost a quarter of its money to luxuries. This 
amounts to somewhere between $6 and $7 hundred million a month. 


Take dry goods and apparel. Ten years ago these purchases were 
carefully saved for. Often they were bought on tiny installments. 
Nowadays clothes are very often bought on impulse. 


While purchases are still planned far ahead, the planning has 
shifted to fields where ten years ago only a few fortunate thousands 
could have dreamed, let alone planned. There are houses, automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines and so on. A third of all the 
families in West Germany were living in their own houses in 1959, 
but millions more were saving to reach that enviable position. 


Last year, 67% of all families had a sewing machine, 64% a 
vacuum cleaner. Here they were up to the American level. But there 
is still a long way to go in washing machines (owned by 32% of all 
West German families), refrigerators (31%), driers (21%), and 
television sets (20% ). Roughly one family in five has an automobile, 
and nearly three-fifths of these cars have been bought in the last 
three years. And 1.8 million families will soon be buying a car. 


The 1959 figures indicated that over 80% of all families had 
made definite plans for certain purchases, and about 50% were 
already planning for years to come. The German market has great 
reserves of purchasing power for many kinds of goods. Furthermore, 
while the Germans are still thrifty, they show an ever-increasing 
tendency to spend their earnings instead of sitting on them. 


Consumer Caveat: Manufacturers Beware! 


Consumers’ unions—dedicated to increasing the sophistication 
of buyers—are gaining strength around the world. These independent, 
non-profit organizations do comparative testing of products and 
services, then publish the results. 


For marketing management, consumer associations are becoming 
a force to reckon with. The clearest evidence is seen in Britain where 
the Consumers Association (CA) has a growing influence on manu- 
facturers as well as consumers. 
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The CA was organized just three years ago, patterned on—and 
with the encouragement of—the U.S.A.’s Consumers Union, Inc., 
which has been going strong for 20 years. The CA’s headquarters 
was in a deserted garage in London’s East End. Its founders were 
hard-pressed to buy products for testing, much less pay a staff and 
put out a quarterly bulletin to consumers. The founders frankly 
expected the first issue of “Which?” to be the last. In the report were 
comparative ratings— with brand names—of electric kettles, sun- 
glasses, aspirin, cake mixes, scouring powders. 


Then London newspapers discovered that the new organization 
made very popular reading. And within two weeks, the CA was 
flooded with 6,000 applications for membership. Today, CA occupies 
highly respectable quarters. “Which?” has become a monthly maga- 
zine going to 177,000 members and read by an estimated 2 million. 

As a matter of policy, the CA goes out of its way to remain 
aloof from people “on the commercial side of the fence”. The CA’s 
governors are mostly from the professions, with a sprinkling of house- 
wives and MP’s. The CA buys its products for testing, direct from 
retail outlets. For testing facilities, it looks in the direction of tech- 
nical colleges and independent laboratories. 


Its influence is exerted indirectly. Manufacturers cannot ignore 
the impact on consumers, let alone retailers, of a monthly report 
that frankly lists the virtues and defects of competitive products. 
Some of the products that CA has found unsatisfactory are no longer 
on the market. And CA officials are convinced that its reports have 
led to improved products and services and, in several instances, to 
reduced prices. 


Because it isn’t cheap to set up a testing organization, the CA 
has been one of the strongest advocates of more cooperation between 
national consumer organizations. It has tested products for the Neth- 
erlands Consumenten Bond and for the Belgian organization. In turn, 
it has sent British products to be tested in The Netherlands and in 
the U.S.A. 

In March, the representatives of 16 consumer associations from 
14 countries, meeting in The Hague, agreed to establish a new world 
organization—the International Office of Consumers’ unions. The 
office will act as a clearing house for problems, testing methods, and 
reports on products that move in world trade. 


Summarized by special permission from International Management Digest, July, 
1960, Copyright 1960 by McGraw-Hill International Corp. 
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A Will-O’-The-Wisp in the 
Indirect Foreign Tax Credit: 
The Term “Accumulated Profits” 


A. Wrtu1AM GALLAGHER*® 


The Internal Revenue Code provides that a company which re- 
ceives dividends from a foreign corporation “shall be deemed to have 


paid the same proportion of any income . . . taxes . . . paid by such 
corporation to any foreign country . . . with respect to the accum- 
ulated profits of such foreign corporation . . . which the amount of 


such dividends bears to the amount of such accumulated profits” 
Regrettably there appear to be as many interpretations for the term 
“accumulated profits” as there are people who discuss it. 

The Code provides that “accumulated profits” means income in 
excess of “taxes imposed on . . . such profits” and “the Secretary 
shall . . . determine from the accumulated profits of what... years 
such dividends were paid.” Profits on which taxes are imposed com- 
monly means taxable income. Profits from which dividends are paid 
means book income or earned surplus. The concepts are not inter- 
changeable though the Code would seem to equate them. 

In the 1918 Revenue Act Congress used the phrase “total taxable 
income” intending that the credit be related to foreign taxable in- 
come. In 1921 the change to “accumulated profits” was made in order 
to provide a credit for taxes paid in prior years. It appears that there 
was no intent to change the concept of taxable income. 

In the American Chicle case (1942) the Supreme Court an- 
nounced (though in dictum) that our will-o’-the-wisp is equivalent 
to total taxable income. Logic compels the conclusion that such in- 
come must be foreign taxable income. The Tax Court in the Central 
Aquirre (1955) and National Carbon (1943) cases clearly states that 
stock dividends received by the domestic corporation should be re- 
lated to the foreign corporation’s earnings as understood by U.S. tax 
concepts. The courts, however, were ruling only upon dividends to 
determine whether there was a return of capital. It is quite a differ- 


ent thing to rule that accumulated profits are also equivalent to U.S. 
profits. 


*Tax Department, Richfield Oil Corp. Summarized by permission from The Tax 
Executive, July, 1960. 
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In the United Fruit case (1945) the British subsidiary paid a 
dividend out of profits that contained some taxable gains (not taxable 
in England). The Commissioner determined the accumulated profits 
by adjusting the subsidiaries book income to a U.S. taxable basis. 
He excluded from the accumulated profits, the capital gains. The 
court ruled for United Fruit principally on the basis of the vaccila- 
tions of the Commissioner between U.S. taxable income and foreign 
taxable income. The court went on to rule that in calculating a credit, 
dividends could include income which was free from foreign taxes. 


It would appear from the instructions for Form 1118 that, up to 
the year 1933, the Treasury intended that our will-o’-the-wisp be based 
on foreign taxable income. In 1933 the Treasury apparently decided 
that its previous description was inaccurate. The new terminology, 
which has remained substantially the same since 1933, states that 
total profits “should be the profits from all sources whatsoever (wheth- 
er or not subject to foreign tax).” The Treasury ruling I.T. 2676, issued 
in 1933 and never revoked, states: “It is important in establishing the 
amount of accumulated profits that it be based as a fundamental 
principle upon all income of the foreign corporation available for 
distribution to its shareholders, whether such profits be taxable by 
the foreign country or not,” and it also used the words “distributable 
income or surplus.” The Tax Court in the General Foods case (1944) 
struck down any equating of accumulated profits to surplus; there- 
fore the language haunts the corporate taxpayer. Treasury Regula- 
tions 1.902-1(d) relates accumulated profits to “business profits”. 
This term seems to reject both a U.S. and foreign-taxable-income con- 
cept, since “business profits” in a generic sense contemplates the ap- 
plication of accounting principles. 


A review of legislative, court and Treasury history indicates that 
accumulated profits should be equated to foreign taxable income. It, 
however, may not be used if Form 1118 and I.T. 2676 are followed 
literally. Book profit is probably the most widely used interpretation 
but it leaves something to be desired because of the various incon- 
sistencies that could arise through surplus adjustments, and it would 
not seem to find support in the statutory language. 


It would seem that Representative Boggs had the term accumu- 
lated profits in mind when he described the Internal Revenue code as 
“Capricious in result, formalistic in impact, and difficult to administer, 
understand and apply.” 
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Contrasts in Labor Market Behavior in 
Northern Europe and the United States 


Guapys L. PALMER*® 


This article summarizes some of the more important labor- 
market differences between Europe and the United States as seen by 
observers interviewed in offices or research centers in Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 


Mobility—Observers believe that both workers and employers 
in Europe expect employees to stay on jobs. This attitude charac- 
terizes many Americans also, but average tenure is shorter in the 
United States. For exxample, the average time spent with the current 
employer by Frenchmen at work in June, 1951, was 12.5 years, and 
a roughly comparable figure for American males in the same year 
was 3.9. 


Most of the persons interviewed believe that young people have 
responded to changing opportunities and that there is more mobility 
than in earlier years, but, because of the absence of comparable 
data, no one knows. Despite generally high levels of employment, 
there are “pockets” of unemployment throughout Europe, and govern- 
ment agencies and private employers have met with resistance in 
attempting to transfer workers from one area or industry to another. 


General rates of unemployment are usually higher in the United 
States. For example, in the United Kingdom, over-all unemployment 
rates fluctuated between 1 and 2 percent in the decade 1947 to 1956. 
For the same decade, average annual unemployment in the United 
States ranged from 2.5 to 5.5 percent. In the writer’s opinion a major 
part of the difference reflects a higher level of turnover or “fric- 
tional” unemployment in the United States. 


Layoff Practices—While no one in northern Europe challenges 
the right of an employer to lay off workers, permanent layoffs seldom 
occur in practice, and temporary layoffs in non-seasonal industries 
occur less frequently than in the United States. It is also the opinion 
of several persons interviewed that a company which has decided 
to move its operations to another location can be prevented from 
doing so, if enough local pressure is developed to resist the change. 
Perhaps the European attitude can be summed up in the phraseology 


*Director, Industrial Research Unit, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Summarized by permission from Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July, 
1960, 
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of an English study, where it is attributed to “the assumption, widely, 
if not always articulately, held by workers and accepted by some 
employers, that if a man works well and gives long and loyal service 
it is in the nature of things that he need not fear for his job.” 


Unions—The structure of labor movements may be less important 
than their ideologies in influencing labor market behavior. One labor 
representative commented that the major difference between Amer- 
ican and European workers is that “American workers accept the 
capitalist system while European workers do not”. 


Occupational Titles—Increasingly in America assembly lines and 
new methods of processing have led to new and highly specialized 
titles which carry no sense of identification or prestige value. per se. 
For this reason, American workers tend to place considerable em- 
phasis on income levels and rates of pay rather than titles as meas- 
ures of prestige. Most observers believe that the prestige of an occu- 
pational title is more significant to European workers, both as a 
measure of success for individuals and as identification of groups. 
In the writer’s opinion, the explanation is partly that traditional occu- 
pational titles are in more common usage and partly that stratifica- 
tion of the population follows occupational lines more closely in 
Europe. 


Aspirations—Some of the analysts interviewed believed that 
European workers have more modest aspirations than Americans. For 
example, in a study of the French tobacco industry, 74% of the 
workers said they would re-enter the industry, if starting over again. 
A study in a small city in Pennsylvania indicated that only 31% of 
workers at all levels of skill, if starting over, would go into the 
same work. These answers and related evidence suggest that occupa- 
tional change is more generally accepted as a means of getting im- 
proved conditions. Other studies suggest the possibility that Amer- 
ican workers indulge in more “wishful thinking” than Europeans in 
expressing aspiration for themselves or their children. 


It seems fair to say that American workers are more apt to aspire 
to supervisory jobs than Europeans. A Scandinavian research study 
found that the informal organization in a factory considered it dis- 
loyal to the work group for one of its members to make an open 
play for a foreman’s job. The point was made that Scandinavian 
workers “did not expect to make a career with a company”. They 
stayed on their jobs a long time as a matter of security, not emotional 
involvement. 
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From Group Bonus to Straight Time Pay 


Sm RecInALD PEARSON® 


In 1927 Vauxhall Motors Ltd. introduced a group bonus plan as 
part of a general scheme to put manufacture of motor cars on a flow 
production basis. Production workers were formed into groups; by 
1955 about 7000 workers were in about 200 groups. All machining, 
assembling and other group work was subject to time study and stand- 
urd times were set by which daily output could be judged. Every 
member of every group was always sure of his basic hourly rate 
of pay, but when group efficiency exceeded 75% each member be- 
came entitled to group bonus in accordance with a published table. 


Over the years there was a tendency for the relative instability 
of earnings associated with the bonus to diminish because of several 
factors including an agreement to a minimum bonus, provision for 
a lieu bonus when a man was not working at his normal task, and, 
in 1950, a rise in the general base rates without an increase in bonus, 
i. e. the proportion of variable pay was reduced. 


Up to 1955, it had been considered that the advantages of an 
incentive scheme outweighed the disadvantages. It had been a widely 
held opinion, particularly on the financial and production sides of 
the organization, that output would not be maintained if the group 
bonus system were abandoned. There was evidence to suggest that 
production operatives worked harder than those on the straight 
time basis. It had been possible to ride through periods of heavy 
sickness absence without a drop in output because the operatives 
remaining rallied around and shared the benefits of undiminished 
bonus. 


On the other hand, it could not be doubted that the modifica- 
tions introduced over the years had distorted the original character 
of the scheme. Basically, the plan encouraged additional effort almost 
wholly of a physical character. It was an incentive to sustained 
personal endeavour on the basis that physical effort was a key factor 
in productivity per man and company output. 


Whilst standard times were clearly required for other purposes, 
e. g. assessing man-power requirements, planning machinery and 
equipment capacity, etc., they had become associated in the workers’ 


*Deputy Chairman of Vauxhall Motors, Ltd. Summarized by permission from 
The Journal of Industrial Economics, March, 1960. 
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minds with the bonus. Because of their bearing on earnings, diffi- 
culties had been encountered in establishing standards which would 
not have arisen if technical considerations alone prevailed. In short, 
the bonus had become a factor which militated against co-operative 
attitudes toward improved efficiency. 

Vauxhall was embarking upon a large expansion program which 
would markedly accelerate the introduction of increasing mechaniz- 
ation. Efficiency would be determined less and less by physical en- 
deavours and more by technical planning, appropriate equipment 
and improved methods. It must be emphasized that in motor manu- 
facture there have to be brought together at the right time and 
places thousands of parts which make completed vehicles. There is 
no place in that system for output irregularities, not even if they arise 
from changes in enthusiasm of groups of workers. 

By 1955 the case against continuance of the group bonus scheme 
appeared conclusive to the senior management. After a careful study 
of base rates, earnings, etc., a pattern of straight time rates was 
worked out which gave some two-thirds of the production operatives 
the same, or more “take home” pay, whilst up to one-third might at 
first sight stand to earn a little less. However, nightshift and overtime 
gave all operatives a substantial improvement as compared with the 
previous system. With a presentation which stressed this and such 
other positive features as the guaranteed day rates, the management 
did not encounter undue difficulty in convincing the workpeople 
ihat it would be in their long-term interests to accept the revised 
structure. 

Inevitably, however, so substantial a change had more impor- 
tantly to be understood by management at all levels—and particu- 
larly by the shop floor supervision. A whole generation of super- 
visors had grown up accustomed to the fact that the task of securing 
output was partly done for them by the bonus system. It became 
necessary to convene special conferences and arrange thoroughgoing 
training programmes to ensure that all supervisors had a complete 
grasp of the new situation and would display the kind of leadership 
necessary to maintain output and morale and encourage up-to-date 
attitudes in regard to new methods, increases in mechanization, etc. 

Three years have now passed since this change and there is no 
doubt that it was correct. Furthermore, as the proportion of firms 
in the engineering industry maintaining systems of payment by 
results has started to diminish for the first time in a generation, it 
seems fairly clear that the circumstances at Vauxhall exist in some 
ineasure in other establishments also. 
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The Forum section of each issue presents 
two or more articles on a subject of current 
e interest. The views are those of the authors 
and do not necessarily represent the atti- 


Fk O Tt um tudes of the Advisory Council or Editorial 
Board. 
A Reappraisal of Economic Aid 








Editorial: A Time for Imagination 


One of the pressing problems with which the new administration 
must deal is a reappraisal of our foreign aid program. While the 
current program is unquestionably making major contributions to 
the development of other countries and to our foreign policy ob- 
jectives, there are significant questions which must be considered. 
On the one hand, the effectiveness of the program is impeded in 
many countries by the reluctance of those who fear our political 
orientation. In such countries as Burma and the United Arab Repub- 
lic, the Russians have made great political hay, with minimum efforts, 
while the political barrier has kept us from making economic efforts 
which could have had beneficial effects both for the countries and 
for good-will towards the West. On the other hand, the debates in 
the last Congress have once again demonstrated the reluctance 
with which the American people part with money for foreign aid. 
Clearly there is a need to get the greatest mileage we can out of 
each appropriation by coming up with new approaches which are 
more effective in themselves and which utilize to the full the re- 
sources of others. 


As a stimulant in this direction we present in this FORUM 
three varied viewpoints. Each clearly has limitations. But each seems 
to us worthy of careful thought. 


The idea of channeling more aid through the United Nations 
is not a new one but recent events place it in new perspective. We 
have seen in the Congo (1) that the UN is capable of competent 
administration and (2) that it is firmly set against Russian manipula- 
tion. Reassured by this demonstration we must give a respectful hear- 
ing to the arguments of Messrs. Hammarskjold, Lodge and Narasim- 
han that by channeling aid through the UN political resistance is 
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minimized, the resources of other countries are utilized better, and 
pressure for sound management by recipients may be brought more 
teadily. 

The concept of joint action by the capital exporting countries 
is already progressing toward effective action. Despite the idealistic 
misgivings of Mr. Narasimhan, it seems clearly beneficial. Through 
it we may hope that the contributions to the common end by other 
countries such as Germany will increase and, further, that it will be 
an effective vehicle for minimizing the sticky problem of U.S. aid 
dollars flowing into other exporting countries. 

Mr. Fisher’s “Trade, Not Aid” proposal has received such strik- 
ing support in the economic resurgence of Europe and Japan that 
it should need little argument. It does, however, because of the 
strength of protectionist sentiment. He makes a potentially valuable 
contribution to the subject therefore in his proposal for a coordinated 
effort to spread the impact of increased imports of manufactures 
from underdeveloped countries. 

Finally, we present the idea of Teodoro Moscoso for the use of 
Puerto Rico as a demonstration laboratory for overseas economic 
development personnel. This is already being done to some extent 
but it seems to me that its potentials have scarcely been appreciated. 
For example, while the government has made a variety of films on 
the U.S. for training and propaganda abroad, to our knowledge there 
is no such film in use on Puerto Rico. Yet certainly a forceful presenta- 
tion of the Puerto Rican economic development story would be a 
more realistic help to many governments abroad not to mention its 
powerful propaganda impact. 


A New Approach to 


International Cooperation 


C. V. NARASIMHAN® 


It seems to me that there is increasing and wider recognition of 
the advantages of a multilateral, cooperative approach to international 
aid. The Secretary-General of the UN, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, said 
recently on his return from his visit to Africa: 

“For these countries, it is infinitely easier to receive financial 
and technical assistance through an international body than on a 


*Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs, United Nations. Summarized by 
permission from International Development Review, May, 1960. 
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bilateral basis. It is not until and unless the receiving country feels 
that this is an act of solidarity within an organization where they have 
equal rights with the donors that you really reach the optimum point 
not only psychologically, but politically and economically.” 


Besides suspicion of political strings attached to aid outside the 
UN, a practical problem that it may also create is competition between 
different sources of assistance whether bilateral or multilateral, 
leading to the financing of wasteful, over-ambitious, or grandiose 
projects. The likelihood, at least, of this kind of waste occurring in 
the case of aid given under the UN’s aegis is much more remote. 
Also programs of bilateral aid may deny smaller countries the oppor- 
tunities of participating, since the overhead costs of administering 
an aid program are so heavy. 


Speaking at the Tenth Annual Conference of National Organiza- 
tions, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge listed advantages of the multilateral 
approach: “The countries which receive make further matching efforts 
of their own. Thus we get more for our money from both contribu- 
tors and from recipients—sometimes as much as $7 for every dollar 
which the United States puts in. These programs are so obviously 
insulated against political manipulation that they are welcomed in 
places where bilateral programs—however unjustifiably in our case 
—would be suspect. Thus there is less risk of having our purposes 
misunderstood and resented. Instead we get credit for helping an 
altruistic UN program. 


“It is also true that you get more for your money when the 
recipient nation feels that it is participating in the planning and 
carrying out of the program. This was proved time and again in the 
operation of the Marshall Plan when the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation formulated the plans which were then car- 
ried out by the members. Nor should we lose sight of the fact that 
the United Nations can push a recipient government in a way that 
no sovereign government can ever push another. No consideration 
of prestige is involved nor can the cry of ‘imperialism’ or of ‘inter- 
vention’ be raised when it is the gentle friendly pressure of the 
helpful United Nations, particularly when the recipent nation is 
itself a member of the United Nations.” 


I stressed earlier that the mutilateral approach should be co- 
operative. The plea itself has gained a new urgency in the face of 
certain proposals for federating all the aid-giving countries together. 
I recognize that the promoters of this idea may have the best of 
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motives, among them the desire to maximize the flow of international 
aid. There are dangers, however, in organizing the givers and receiv- 
ers of aid in opposite camps. For one thing, such grouping will not 
remove the uncomfortable feeling of the receiving countries in 
regard to “strings”. There may be fears that the essentially internal 
economic policies of the receiving countries might be subject to 
influence. Most important of all, as my colleague Paul Hoffman has 
stressed so often, international aid would do most good if it is recog- 
nized as a cooperative adventure, with the full participation of the 
international community, each member playing his part according 
to his own resources balanced against his needs. 


Not by Aid Alone 


M. H. FisHer*® 


Development aid on a massive scale is now being provided by 
the industrialized countries of the West. Aid by itself, however, is 
not enough, In a capital-hungry world there are limits to the amount 
of assistance that can be given. If development is to be faster than 
these limits permit, more of it will have to be financed from the 
poorer countries’ own resources. In particular, they will have to 
earn a greater proportion of the foreign exchange they need through 
exports. This they can only do if they can find markets for the 
goods they have to sell. 


At this moment the overwhelming proportion of the goods that 
the developing countries do sell abroad are raw materials and food- 
stuffs. Their income from these sales, however, seems unlikely to grow 
fast enough, and in any case it is subject to violent fluctuations. 
Thus many of the poorer nations will have to depend to a rapidlv 
increasing extent on the export of finished goods. Some two years 
ago, the authors of the Haberler Report on “Trends in International 
Trade” pointed out “that many technical changes in agriculture now 
lead to large requirements of capital as well as land. It may there- 
fore be a natural and economic development that relatively poor 
countries like India and Hong Kong should export cheap labour- 
intensive manufactures in order to import foodstuffs like wheat from 
countries such as Australia, Canada and the United States which 
are rich in land and capital. In order to improve the prospects for 


*Summarized by permission from The Banker, June, 1960. 
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the export proceeds of many under-developed countries, it is there- 
fore of great importance that the highly developed countries should 
refrain from protecting their domestic industries from such imports.” 


A cooperative international scheme meeting two requirements is 
what is needed if anything more than a series of ad hoc arrangements 
between individual nations is to result. First, the developing coun- 
tries must be able to look forward to steadily expanding markets for 
the manufactures they are able to export. Secondly, in order to be 
acceptable to the industrialized nations any plan will have to provide 
them with guarantees against sudden and serious disruption of 
important and long-established industries. For the developing coun- 
tries it is important that export markets should not be suddenly re- 
stricted. Prospective foreign exchange earnings inevitably play an 
important part in the calculations of these countries’ development 
plans. Any suddent decrease in these earnings could precipitate a 
crisis that could be surmounted only by a substantial increase in for- 
eign aid. Furthermore, the assurance of markets of a certain size 
would in many instances make economic the establishment of manu- 
facturing capacity on a large scale for products for which internal 
demand is as yet comparatively small. 


Attempts are now being made not only to step up the amount of 
development aid but also to ensure that the burden is equitably 
shared. The main capital-exporting nations have recently set up the 
Development Aid Group. The logic of the foregoing argument is 
surely that the work of this group should be supplemented by a 
parallel body, which might be called the Development Trade Group. 
The task of this group—in which all the industrialized countries 
should be represented—would be to examine the problems presented 
by the exports of cheap manufactures. Any manufactured product 
already produced and exported, or soon to be so, by one or more 
developing countries would be examined by the Group. The Group 
would first of all have to estimate the volume in which the product 
in question was likely to come on to world markets over the next 
few years and then consider how the goods might be absorbed. 


The best way in which the Development Trade Group could 
operate would be through the setting of minimum import quotas for 
each country, which in aggregate would represent approximately the 
amount of exports to be anticipated for each product. In practice, of 
course, the size of the individual quotas would be influenced by such 
considerations as the ability of domestic producers to stand up to 
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competition and by the possibilities for the redeployment of any in- 
dustrial and manpower resources that might be rendered idle through 
the influx of cheap imports. To ensure that redeployment actually 
took place the quotas ought to rise year by year. 


Puerto Rico: Up from Poverty 


TrEoporo Moscoso* 


I believe that Puerto Rico has a value as a showcase for economic 
development because people from underdeveloped countries can 
come here to see things on a scale comparable to what they will be 
able to accomplish in their own countries. I can think of nothing more 
utterly frustrating to a~young engineer from, let’s say, Ghana, than 
being sent to the Columbia River in Washington and shown the 
Grand Coulee Dam. Unfortunately, that has been one of the ap- 
proaches of U.S. technical assistance programs. Here, however, the 
engineer can see the kind of construction that he will be able to 
accomplish at the beginning. 


They will find here a people with few resources who have been 
able to achieve a relatively high standard of living. Citizens in some 
of these countries are sitting on top of tremendous wealth which, 
for some reason or other, does not get tapped. If, by coming to Puerto 
Rico, a window is opened in their minds indicating means of tapping 
those resources, we have accomplished something. 


This experiment can show the world that a large and powerful 
country can cooperate succesfully with a small and underdeveloped 
economy. Undoubtedly, many other small and underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world would like to develop the way Puerto Rico has, but 
they have been fearful of imperialism. Puerto Rico, however, has not 
been the victim of imperialism. 


It is true that our relation to the Unied States has been an extra- 
ordinary advantage. But I do not see why any country that really 
wanted to attract industry could not devise a similar promotion pro- 
gram offering tax exemptions and other industrial incentives. 


*Director, Economic Development Administration, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Summarized by permission from Challenge, June, 1960. 
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Let me point out that, per capita, Puerto Rico probably has fewer 
natural resources than any country in the World. There are many 
underdeveloped countries which have immeasurably more natural 
resources than we have but which do not have our standard of liv- 
ing. Secondly, I want to stress that all of the so-called advantages 
stemming from our relationship with the U.S. have existed in Puerto 
Rico since 1898. But we only began to use them in 1940. Why? I 
think the answer to that question can point to the solution of some 
of the difficulties other underdeveloped countries experience. 


There has to be a combination of able leadership, which we have 
had in the person of our Governor, Luis Munoz-Marin, and a willing- 
ness on the part of a people to change their mode of living and make 
certain sacrifices. There are many underdeveloped countries with 
very able leadership. There are very few, however, that have had 
great continuity in that leadership. In Puerto Rico there has been 
continuity for 20 years. Some other Latin Amercian countries are 
starting to achieve that continuity of democratic leadership, and you 
can see this reflected in their economic performances. I am thinking 
specifically of Mexico and Chile. 


Along with Operation Bootstrap, we have instituted “Operation 
Serenity”, which seeks to create an awareness that the things of the 
spirit are paramount and that industrialization is merely a means to 
an end. Thus we have at least attenuated some of the greater evils 
resulting from a too rapid rate of economic growth. For example, 
we have downgraded the automobile as a status symbol. Twenty years 
ago we had more Cadillacs per 1,000 registered cars in Puerto Rico 
than you did in the States. But today, owning a big shiny car is con- 
sidered undue ostentation. We have downgraded the automobile 
partly through education and partly through very heavy taxation 
of the more costly models. 


I believe that the public authority has a role to play, particu- 
larly in an underdeveloped country, in shifting spending patterns and 
in educating people to accept these spending patterns. If it is done 
in a democratic fashion—if it is done with the acquiescence and 
general acceptance of the great majority of the people—I do not 
believe such government action is counter to good democratic pro- 
cedures. Of course, a people’s decision to do what is necessary to 
grow economically and in freedom does not come like manna from 
heaven. I believe that the decision is induced by inspired leadership 
such as we have had. 
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In this section we report research 


Research projects by universities, foundations 


and others which are significant for 
international management. Projects 


Roundup are reported twice: at their inception 


and when they are completed. 








TRAINING MANAGERS ABROAD. A comprehensive survey of 
industry, government and university programs for training manage- 
ment personnel throughout the world. The emphasis is on programs 
used for management development for local nationals in their own 
country or in the United States. Individual descriptions are given 
for 450 programs including executive development programs of 82 
U.S. and 30 foreign companies. Descriptions cover the length and 
nature of programs and the number of men in them. By the Council 
for International Progress in Management under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Authors: Jane Dustan and Barbara Makanowitzky. 
(1050 p., $12.50, CIPM, 247 Park Ave., NYC) 


HIGH-LEVEL MANPOWER IN OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES. A 
study based upon interviews with 49 home-office executives of a 
sample of 23 U.S. companies, with 54 executives in their 21 Brazilian 
subsidiaries and with 37 executives in their 18 Mexican subsidiaries 
in 1957 and 1958. The study focuses on inadequacies in the utiliza- 
tion of local nationals and shortcomings of U.S. personnel overseas. 
Sponsored by the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
in collaboration with the Inter-University Study of Labor Problems 
in Economic Development. Author: Dr. John C. Shearer. (161 p., $3, 
Princeton, N. J.) See page 10. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. 
A field survey by the Armour Research Foundation of the extent and 
type of industrial research being undertaken by government and busi- 
ness in the Sudan, Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda, Rhodesia, Union of 
South Africa, Nigeria, Ghana and Liberia. The relatively small amount 
of current work is described in some detail and general recommenda- 
tions for future work suggested. Author: Irving D. Canton. (22 p., 
free, ARF, 10 West 35th St., Chicago, Il.) 
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REFERENCE GUIDE 


Each item is listed under the heading for which the contents seem most 
pertinent. Listings here include only basic material, not news items or reports of 
transitory significance. To aid readers the addresses of periodicals read regularly 
by TIE are given at the end of the GUIDE and essential data on publishers of 
books and other items are provided in the listings. 








General Management 


WHERE IN THE WORLD? sy Joun C. 
MacDona.p. The Management Review. June, 
1960, pp. 9-13+. A consultant at McKinsey 
& Co. writes on the need for medium-sized 
as well as large U.S. companies to go into 
international business and discusses ways sone 
companies are meeting these challenges. 


ON CHOOSING A MANUFACTURING SITE 
WITHIN THE EUROPEAN COMMON MAR- 
KET. sy Joun Z. Kracmar. Export Trade. 
I: June 20, 1960, pp. 22-23-+-; II: June 27, 
1960, pp. 12-14. Some of the factors to be 
considered and how to weigh these factors in 
choosing a manufacturing site in ECM. 


NEW PROBLEMS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE WORLD ECONOMY. sy 
Rosert W. StTeEvENS. Social Research. Spring, 
1960, pp. 1-21. U.S. balance of payments, 
competition from abroad, and other problems 
discussed. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS OUTLOOK GOOD. 
The Financial Analysts Journal. July-Aug., 
1960, pp. 17-25. Remarks, in interview form, 
by businessmen from Australia, England, 
Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, and Turkey are 
made about the state of business abroad. 


MADE MOSTLY IN U.S.A. sy Exuiorr 
Haynes. Challenge. July, 1960, pp. 23-28. 
The editor of Business International discusses 
foreign sourcing of parts and know how by 
U.S. companies. 


ESTABLISHING EUROPEAN SERVICE 
CENTERS. Business International. Aug. 26, 
1960, pp. 1-2. How seven companies operate 
centers to supply management and technical 
aid to affiliates. 


AN AMERICAN BUSINESS SUCCESS IN 
AFRICA. sy Gittes ANoutL. Realites. Aug., 
1960, pp. 14-15. A description of a light 
engineering plant recently set up at Rouiba, 
Algeria, by a pair of U.S. businessmen. 


NEW ROOTS FOR THE OLD FIRM. sy 
W. F. Lutrrretu. The Director. June, 1960, 
pp. 515-519. A study of the problems of 


moving an industry from one area to another 
with two case studies of British companies 
which have done so. 


IMPACT OF INTERNATIONAL MARKET- 
ING ON COMPANY ORGANIZATION AND 
OUTLOOK. sy Franx X. Wuire. Export 
Trade. June 20, 1960, pp. 16-18+4-. A speech 
given at the International Advertising Con- 
gress by a vice president of American Machine 
& Foundry Company. The experience of AMF 
in expanding overseas is related. 


ENTE NAZIONALE IDROCARBURI. sy 
Enrico Matrer. Review of the Economic 
Conditions in Italy. May, 1960, pp. 243-261. 
A history of E.N.I., the government corpora- 
tion controlling Italy’s hydro-carbon resources. 
Included is material on Italy’s gas, petroleum, 
petiochemical, and nuclear power industries 
as they are today. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. By Irvine D. 
Canton. Armour Research Foundation, 1960, 
23 p., paper, free. A survey of research in 
10 countries. See p. 36. 


MANAGEMENT’S ROLE IN FREE WEST- 
ERN SOCIETY. sy Joun S. Bucas. Indus- 
trial Development. Sept., 1960, pp. 6-12. The 
vice president of Ford International discusses 
management’s responsibilities in a free society. 
(Almost entirely from the U.S. point of view.) 


WHY DO U.S. INDUSTRIALISTS TAKE 
PART IN FRENCH INDUSTRY? Commerce 
in France. 1: GOODYEAR, June 15, 1960, 
pp. 5-7; II: TIMKEN, July 15, 1960, pp. 
11-14. A group of articles by executives of 
the companies surveyed on why their com- 
panies are using France for part of their 
production and how they have proceeded once 
the decision was made. 


CONFLICTING INTERESTS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS INVESTMENT. sy 
RicuHarp D. Rosrnson. Boston University 
Business Review. Spring, 1960, pp. 3-13. An 
analysis of the environments in which U.S. 
businesses invest abroad and a discussion of 
some of the factors they should consider in 
establishing investment policies. See p. 8. 


IRON ORE DEAL RAISES SQUABBLE IN 
BRAZIL. Business Week. July 23, 1960, pp. 
90-94. A study of conflicts between the Bra- 
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zilian government and M. A. Hanna Co. over 
management and exploitation of iron deposits 
in Brazil. 


FLEXIBILITY AND ECONOMY MARK 
IBM’S COMMON MARKET REORGANIZA- 
TION. Business International. June 24, 1960, 
pp. 1-2. The need for reorganization of U.S. 
companies with two or more European sub- 
sidiaries in light of EEC progress is shown in 
the experience of IBM. 


INVESTORS FIND UTOPIA IN OLD AZTEC 
CAPITAL. Business Week. June 18, 1960, pp. 
84-94. A report on Mexico City as a rising 
center for international business. 


MATARAZZO—-NOT ONE COMPANY BUT 
300. Fortune. July, 1960, pp. 71-77. A report 
ou Industrias Reunidas Francisco Matarazzo 
which consists of over 300 companies in 
Brazil. 


THE BIGGEST BROKER IN THE WORLD. 
By T. A. Wise. Fortune. Aug., 1960, pp. 96- 
101+. A description of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Smith’s world wide operations. 


OLIVETTI: ELEGANT AND TOUGH. For- 
tune. Sept., 1960, pp. 137-140+. A study of 
the Italian company and its many interna- 
ticnal operations. 


THE “LITTLE MOTHERS” AND PAN 
AMERICAN SULPHUR. sy Rospert SHEE- 
HAN. Forune. July, 1960, pp. 96-103-+-. The 
story of how Pasco has broken the near 
monopoly in sulphur held by Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. and Texas Sulphur Co. with its big 
operations in Mexico. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SELLING 
OVERSEAS. sy Davin Bennett. Board of 
Trade Journal. June 24, 1960, p. 1353. The 
experience of the Saunders Valve Co., Ltd., 
of Britain in breaking into and operating in 
overseas markets. 


STANDARD OF JERSEY’S NEW PLAN FOR 
REALIGNMENT. Business Weck. Aug. 6, 
1960, pp. 44-54. A case study of a new 
world wide reorganization by a big U.S. oil 
company. 


THE UNITED AFRICA GROUP IN THE 
ARABIAN GULF. Statistical and Economic 
Review. July, 1960, pp. 1-20. An economic 
survey of Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, and the 
Trucial States and a report on the United 
Africa Company’s role in these countries. 


THE WORLD IS THEIR TERRITORY. For- 
tune. Aug., 1960, pp. 71-78. A report on the 
life and work of U.S. international executives 
who travel constantly. 


CANADIAN CORPORATION DIRECTORS 
—A PROFILE. sy Peter A. Lusztic. The 
Business Quarterly. Summer, 1960, pp. 89-91. 
A statistical study of Canadian corporation 
directors—their income, number of director- 
ships, ages, occupations, etc. 


IN EUROPE THE “PERKS” ADD UP. Busi- 
ness Week. Aug. 13, 1960, pp. 47-48. A re- 
port on the fringe benefits, such as tax free 
expense accounts, that the businessmen of 
Europe enjoy. (This is a summary cf a study 
made by McKinsey & Co.). 


KHRUSHCHEV’S MANAGERIAL REVOLU- 
TION. spy Howarp R. Swearer. Challenge. 
July, 1960, pp. 38-43. A _ description of 
changes in industrial setup in Russia since 
Khrushchev took over. 


THE FOREIGN INVESTMEN't GUARAN- 
TY PROGRAM OF ICA. sy Cuwartes B. 
Warven. The Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. June 28, 1960, pp. 18-19. The 
Chief of the Investment Guaranties Division, 
ICA, explains how business can take advan- 
tage of ICA’s foreign investment guaranty 
program and discusses some improvements 
he hopes will develop. 


THE FORTUNE DIRECTORY. Part II: The 
100 Largest Foreign Industrial Companies 
and the 50 Largest U.S. Commercial Banks, 
Life Insurance, Merchandising, Transporta- 
tion, and Utility Companies. Fortune. Aug., 
1960, pp. 135-144. Figures on foreign indus- 
trial companies run from p, 136-137. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION—A BIG- 
GER JOB FOR MARKETING EXECUTIVES. 
Marketing Committee, National Association 
of Manufacturers (2 E. 48th St., N.Y. 17), 
1960, 21 p. mimeo. Speeches made at the 
annual spring (1960) meeting of the NAM 
Marketing Committee. Included; ‘“Imports— 
The Foreign View’ by Shinkichi Minami, 
Mitsui & Co.; “Exports—A U.S. Government 
View” by George H. Becker, Jr., U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce; “Operating Overseas” by J. 
Frank Forster, Vickers, Inc.; and “Meeting 
Foreign Competition” by Walther H. Feld- 
mann, Worthington Corporation. 


THE MILLIONS BRITISH SUBSIDIARIES 
MAKE FOR THEIR’ U.S. PARENTS. 
Achievement. Sept., 1960, p. 4. Some figures 
are given on the profits of Woolworth, 
Hoover, Ford and some other companies in 
Britain, 


Marketing 


MARKETING CONCEPTS IN CHANGING 
TIMES. Richard M. Hill, ed. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Marketing Assn., 1960, 412 p. paper. 
$4.00 (members); $6.00 (non-members). 
Papers and remarks of the 42nd National Con- 
ference of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, December, 1959. Among other papers 
are: ‘“‘World Trade Opportunities, Unlimited” 
by Henry Kearns; “Is the United States Being 
Priced Out of World Markets” by Laurence 
P. Dowd (Summarized in TIE, Spring, 1960); 
“The New Role of Marketing in International 
Trade” by Barkev Kibarian; and ‘‘Marx, the 
Soviet Union, and the Functions of Market- 
ing” by Marshall I. Goldman. 
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THE DECADE OF INCENTIVE. McCann- 
Erickson, Inc, (485 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17), 
1960, 50 p. paper. The marketing outlook of 
the free world is discussed and some figures 
are given on such items as personal expendi- 
tures in Canada, machinery and equipment 
in Western Europe, and so on. All the mate- 
rial is given in English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 


CONSUMER CAVEAT: LET MANUFAC- 
TURERS BEWARE! International Manage- 
ment Digest. July, 1960, pp. 23-24. A report 
on the work of Consumers’ Association, a 
British organization which tests and reports 
on the quality of various goods. Also some 
discussion is included of the idea of extend- 
ing testing on an international cooperative 
basis. See p. 21. 


BUSINESS IMPLICATIONS OF POPULA- 
TION GROWTH. sy Pumie M. Havser. 
Business Horizons, Summer,, 1960, pp. 87-96. 
The effects of rapid population rises in the 
U.S. and throughout the world on business 
activity, particularly marketing, are discussed. 


PRACTICAL WAYS TO BUILD EXPORTS 
WITHOUT FIXED SALARY COMMIT- 
MENTS. sy THomas C. Batracu. Export 
Trade. Aug. 1, 1960, pp. 7-8+-. The president 
of Ballagh & Thrall, Inc., Philadelphia, classi- 
fies export experts as export distributors, joint 
international managers, and general exporters 
and discusses ways in which each may be 
most effective, 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. Foreign Trade. 
Dominican Republic and Cuba. June 4, 1960, 
pp. 28-31; Venezuela and Colombia. June 18, 
1960, pp. 25-28; Peru and Argentina. July 
16, 1960, pp. 17-20; Trinidad and Jamaica. 
July 30, 1960, pp. 29-31; Brazil and Uru- 
guay. Aug. 138, 1960, pp. 28-29. A long 
series on the market for Canadian paints and 
varnishes continues, 


SCHEDULE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
FAIRS. Foreign Commerce Weekly. July 4, 
1960, pp. 19-26. A schedule of fairs around 
the world from midsummer, 1960, through 
midsummer, 1961. 


MANY EXPORTERS NEEDLESSLY PAY 
EXCESSIVE OCEAN FREIGHT BILLS. sy 
HyMen I. MAtatzxy. Export Trade. Aug. 15, 
1960, pp. 5-6+, A discussion of how im- 
proper classifications of exported goods cause 
freight rates to be higher than necessary and 
some suggestions on how to avoid pitfalls. 
The author is an independent freight auditor. 


TV ABROAD THRIVES ON U.S. WAYS. 
Business Week. Sept. 3, 1960, pp. 105-107. 
A round the world report on TV ownership 
and on the new look in TV abroad. The part 
the U.S. television industry is playing in pro- 
gramming, advertising, and in the networks 
themselves abroad is described. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEVISION. Television 
Magazine. Aug., 1960, pp. 50-51+-. A round 
up of reports on recent television develop- 
ments abroad. 


AN INTERNATIONAL AD CAMPAIGN, 
EIGHT YEARS BUILDING, “ARRIVES”. 

Printers’ Ink. July 15, 1960, pp. 72-73. A 
case study of Dow Chemical Co.’s interna- 
tional advertising. See p. 18. 


CANADA’S TV DILEMMA. Saturday Night. 
July 23, 1960, pp. 15-20. Two articles: ““The 
American Influence” by Dean Walker; and 
“How CBC Will Meet the Challenge of Com- 
petition” by Marcus Van Steen. Both discuss 
the problems of Canadian TV faced with 
nearby U.S. stations and Canadian viewers 
who seem to prefer the U.S. type of program. 


EUROPEAN COMMERCIALS: WHAT’S 
NEW. Advertising Age. June 20, 1960, pp. 
71-74. Descriptions of new ideas in advertis- 
ing on TV in several European countries. 


THE SELECTION AND CONTROL OF 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN EUROPE. 
sy E. F. Scumupr. Export Trade. Aug. 15, 
1960, pp 8-9+-. An analysis of the problem, 
particularly from the point of view of a small 
exporter without the time to make frequent 
trips for on-the-spot selection and supervision, 


EXPORT GUARANTEES OF NON-COM- 
MERCIAL OR POLITICAL RISKS. American 
National Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago. 1960. 10 p. paper. Free. (Reprinted 
from a press release of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, May, 1960). A descrip- 
tion of the export guarantees offered by Exim 
Bank and a group of questions and answers 
on these guarantees and how they work. 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPART- 
MENT. sy J. S. Krpuinc. Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Bankers. June, 1960, pp. 175-182. 
British export credit guarantee program ex- 
plained. 


U.S. EXPORT CREDIT POLICIES. The 
Spectator. June, 1960, pp. 42-48+-. An ex- 
planation of Export Import Bank’s export 
credit guarantee program and some how-to 
for exporters desiring to use this arrangement. 


HOW UNCLE SAM WILL HELP YOU SELL 
BETTER OVERSEAS. zy Stantey E. Co- 
HEN. Industrial Marketing. June, 1960, pp. 
114-117. A listing of the services the U.S. 
government gives to U.S. industries attempt- 
ing to reach export markets. 


OVERSEAS MEETINGS FOSTER SALES 
GROWTH. Salesweek. June 13, 1960, pp. 
28-30. A discussion of the benefits of the 
yearly international meetings sponsored by 
National Sales Executives, bringing together 
sales executives from many countries for six 
weeks of conferences outside the U.S. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK DETAILS CRED- 
IT INSURANCE PROGRAM. International 
Trade Review. June, 1960, p. 18+-. A detailed 
report on the provisions of the program, 
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TV CLASSES MAKE GAINS FOR CLUB. 
Sales Week. July 25, 1960, pp. 29-30. A re- 
port on a training course held by the Mexico 
City Sales Executives Club which was tele- 
vised and filmed for later broadcasting in 
other Mexican cities and other Latin countries. 


AMERICANS ABROAD: ACCENT ON MAR- 
KETING. International Management Digest. 
Aug., 1960, pp. 28-36. A roundup of articles 
(or summaries of articles) from various other 
magazines on how a number of U.S. com- 
panies are marketing their goods overseas. 


U.S. BUSINESSMEN “NOT EXPORT 
MINDED,” SURVEY OF FRENCH MARKET 
SHOWS. Foreign Commerce Weekly. Aug. 
15, 1960, p. 3+. A report on a study made 
by the U.S. Embassy in Paris on what manu- 
facturers and distributors should do to sell 
more U.S. made goods in France. 


MARKETING OVERSEAS—BIG PROB- 
LEMS, BIGGER PROFITS. sy Watrer E. 
ScumMer. Industrial Marketing. June, 1960, 
pp. 46-49. The president of Clark Equipment 
International tells how his company sells over- 
seas, 


HOW COCA-COLA UTILIZES OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING IN EXPORT MARKETS. sy 
J. Paut Austin. Export Trade. Aug. 22, 1960, 
pp. 10-13. The president of Coca-Cola Export 
Corporation describes the growth of the use 
of outdoor advertising in his company and the 
special problems to be faced in each foreign 
country. 


NEW DESIGNS LURE FOREIGN DRIVERS. 
Printers’ Ink. Sept. 2, 1960, pp. 46-47. An 
account of Socony-Mobil’s innovations in de- 
sign of filling stations in several countries, of 
how these innovations are helping sales there, 
and of how the company is beginning to use 
such designs in the U.S. as well. 


COMBINING FOREIGN, DOMESTIC SALES 
TRAINING. sy Oscar P. Arnnay Industrial 
Marketing. July, 1960, pp. 60-61. A descrip- 
tion of how Worthington Corporation trains 
its foreign and domestic sales force together in 
one course, 


HOUSING IN BRITAIN, AND AMERICA: 
II. VOLUME AND EXPENDITURES. sy 
Dorotny K. NewMan. Monthly Labor Re- 
view. June, 1960, pp. 561-568. A study of 
characteristics of spending patterns for hous- 
ing in the two countries. Many figures. 


MARKET DATA AND INDUSTRY ISSUE. 
Industrial Marketing. June 25, 1960, 652 p. 
An annual issue. Figures are given on mar- 
kets, publications, advertisers, associations, and 
several industries. Canadian figures are: ““Can- 
adian Publication Index”, p. 23; “Canadian 
Group Publishers”, p. 36; “‘Canadian §S.I1.C. 
Index”, p. 44, (Canadian Standard Industrial 
Classification ) 


SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. Sales Man- 
agement. July 10, 1960, 814 p. Canadian data 
are on pages 395-454. 


EDUCATION AND THE CANADIAN CON- 
SUMER. sy Davin S. R. LeicuHron. The 
Business Quarterly. Summer, 1960, pp. 111- 
116. A study of rising educational levels in 
Canada and of the effects increased education 
is having on society and particularly con- 
sumer purchasing. 


CANADA FACES PROBLEMS OF CHANG- 
ING CIRCUMSTANCES. sy Rosert H. 
Winters. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. June 30, 1960, pp. 10-11. A dis- 
cussion by the president of Rio Tinto Mines 
of the changes Canadian business must make 
to face new market conditions. 


RAISINS FOR CANADIAN TABLES. Foreign 
Trade. June 4, 1960, pp. 3-9. Canada as a 
market for raisins and Australia, South 
Africa, and the United States as raisin pro- 
ducers are described in a group of articles. 


PEASANT MARKETS. sy Sipney W. Min1z. 
Scientific American, Aug., 1960, pp. 112-122. 
The peasant markets of Haiti are described in 
detail and are used to show the part peasant 
markets play in world markets. 


THE MARKET FOR AUTOMOBILES IN 
MEXICO. Review of the Economic Situation 
of Mexico. June, 1960, pp. 3-4. A survey of 
what cars are sold in Mexico, to what popula- 
tion groups and to what areas. 


EXPLORING THE VENEZUELAN MAR- 
KET. Foreign Trade. June 18, 1960, pp. 2-7. 
A group of articles. One is on the issue and 
collection of drafts in Venezuela. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: VENEZUELA. 
Foreign Trade. June 18, 1960, pp. 8-9. A 
report on different media and their relative 
effectiveness. Few figures. 


SELLING TO FINLAND AND SWEDEN. 
Foreign Trade. June 4, 1960, pp. 138-18. 
Marketing conditions, trading practices, and 
background figures on the economy of each 
country given. 


NEW IMAGE OF THE NEW FRENCH- 
MAN. France Actuelle. July 1, 1960, pp. 6-7. 
A summary of the data on French eating, 
drinking, housing, clothing, and hygienic ex- 
penditures found in a report on family budgets 
in six European countries put out by the 
Office of Statistics of the European Economic 
Community. 


NEW CHAINS OF COMMAND IN THE 
GERMAN FAMILY. sy Wotrcanc EsEn. 
European Marketing Mirror. May, 1960, pp. 
1-2. A survey of changes in buying habits 
and decisions of West German families. See 
p. 19 


CONSUMER GOODS MARKET PATTERNS 
IN WESTERN GERMANY TODAY. Export 
Trade. July 11, 1960, pp. 10-11. Figures on 
purchasing patterns, distribution costs, and 
advertising expenses. The study was originally 
published by German American Trade News, 
bulletin of the German-American Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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THE WEST GERMAN MARKET. Foreign 
Trade, Aug. 27, 1960. pp. 2-15. Several arti- 
cles on different aspects of trading with Ger- 
many are included. The Canadian point of 
view is followed throughout. “How and What 
to Sell” by J. A. Stiles gives some do’s and 
don’ts of practical value. “Advertising Abroad: 
West Germany” by E. H. Maquire gives in- 
formation and statistics on advertising prac- 
tices and costs in that country. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: SWEDEN. By 
A. P. BissonNET. Foreign Trade. June 4, 
1960, pp. 19-21. Advertising practices in 
Sweden described. Some figures on media. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: SWITZERLAND. 
BY Joun H. NeEtson. Foreign Trade. July 30, 
1960, pp. 14-15. A brief survey of Swiss 
advertising expenditures, media, market re- 
search, and attitudes. ' 


YOU CAN SELL FOODS TO SWITZER- 
LAND. sy Y. B. Heissster. Foreign Trade. 
July 30, 1960, pp. 11-14. A survey of what 
foods the Swiss now import from Canada 
and the United States and some suggestions 
on how to go about selling foodstuffs to 
Switzerland. 


EXPLORING THE BRITISH MARKET. sy 
E. G. Gerripzen. Foreign Trade. Aug. 27, 
1960, pp. 18-20. A Canadian visits the clo- 
thing and textile markets of Britain and 
comes back with some practical advice for 
exporters of these goods from his country. 


BRISK DEMAND FOR U.S. GOODS FOL- 
LOWS BRITISH LIBERALIZATION. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Aug. 1, 1960, pp. 3-4+-. 
A report on what U.S. goods are selling in 
Britain and an analysis of some of the efforts 
U.S. exporters must make to perform effec- 
tively in the British market. 


THE COMPLEX ROLE OF CONSUMER 
DURABLES. sy J. E. Harntsuorn. The Bank- 
er. July, 1960, pp. 439-445. Figures are given 
on the changing pattern of purchases of dur- 
ables by British consumers and of the effect 
these purchases are having on the economy. 


FOODS OF CONVENIENCE. The Econom- 
ist. May 28, 1960, pp. 887-888. A study of 
the frozen and packaged food markets in 
Britain with some figures on consumption 
and some on tendencies of the British market 
to follow or not to follow the U.S. market on 
the same items. 


HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS BUT LIT- 
TLE CHANGE IN SPENDING HABITS ON 
COAST. East African Trade and Industry. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 21-23. A brief study of what 
the Africans of Kenya’s Coast Province are 
doing with their £2,000,000 earnings for the 


year. 


INFORMATION MEDIA IN MALI. Africa; 
Special Report. Sept., 1960, pp. 8-10. A sur- 
vey of press, radio, and TV facilities of today 
with some estimates of future prospects. 


FOOL-PROOF ADVERTISING SCHEME 
PROMOTED EXPORTS TO RUSSIA. sy 
Davip Scorr. Export Trade. Aug. 1, 1960, 
pp. 10-114. The success of a British adver- 
tising firm in advertising in Russia is de- 
scribed. 


THE CHANGING EGYPTIAN MARKET. sy 
Artruur H. ALLwortu. Foreign Trade. June 
4, 1960, pp. 10-11. The manager of the ex- 
port division of Charles E. Frosst & Co. (of 
Canada) discusses market conditions in Egypt 
and improvements in conditions there. He dis- 
cusses the securing of import licenses, agen- 
cies, branch plants, and licensing. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PATTERN 
IN SOME RURAL AREAS OF RAJASTHAN. 
By Doon Sincu. Economic Review. May 15, 
1960, pp. 22-26. Many figures given on in- 
come and spendings in a section of India. 


AN INSIGHT INTO THE OPERATION OF 
JAPANESE ADVERTISING AGENCIES. sy 
Roy Sanapa. Export Trade. Sept. 5, 1960, 
p. 6+. A description of the workings of Jap- 
anese advertising agencies by the advertising 
manager of Newsweek, Tokyo. 


THE MARKET IN PAPUA AND NEW 
GUINEA PROMISES FUTURE EXPAN- 
SION. sy A. R. Bruce. Board of Trade Jour- 
nal, May 27, 1960, pp. 1154-1156. An eco- 
nomic and market survey. Most of the market 
information concerns what England can and 
does sell there. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: SOUTH VIET- 
NAM. sy C. M. Forsyru-SMirn. Foreign 
Trade. Aug. 13, 1960, pp. 26-27. A general 
survey with few statistics. 


Industrial Relations 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONFLICT. sy Artuur T. Ross AND PauL 
T. Hartman. N.Y.: Wiley, 1960, 220 p. 
$6.50 (Put out by Institute of Industrial 
Relations, U. of California) Analyses of na- 
tional trends in strike activities in 15 North 
American, European, Asian, and African 
countries, and in Australia. 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS IN _ INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR sy Davip J. Saposs. 
Social Research. Spring, 1960, pp. 49-62. A 
survey of world developments, 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ABROAD. sy Danzer S. Genie. 
Sccial Security Bulletin. Aug., 1960, pp. 59- 
66. A brief historical glance. 


PREVENTION OF OCCUPATIONAL RISKS. 
Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association. 1: Apr.-May, 1960, pp. 236-237. 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, and Puerto Rico 
are covered. II: Jul.-Aug., 1960, pp. 383- 
393. India, Japan, and Portugal are covered. 
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LABOUR PROBLEMS OF MODERNISA- 
TION IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. Inter- 
national Labour Review. June, 1960, pp. 527- 
556. Modernization of the textile industries 
of several countries and the related labor 
problems are discussed. 


SHIFT WORK AND OVERTIME IN THE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. International La- 
bour Review. June, 1960, pp. 557-565. A 
short survey of the problems of workers and 
employers in the chemical industries of sev- 
eral countries. 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE _ 1960 
SPRING MEETING OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIATON. David 
B. Johnson, ed. Madison (Wis.): Industrial 
Relations Research Association, 1960 (Sterling 
Hall, Madison 6) 679 p. One of this collec- 
tion of papers is “Foreign Trade and Collec- 
tive Bargaining” by Philip Arnow. Discusses 
differences between U.S. and foreign labor 
systems and costs of production and analyzes 
some of the attitudes U.S. labor unions have 
developed because of these differences toward 
such things as tariffs, 


SHARING THE BENEFITS OF PRODUC- 
TIVITY. International Labour Review. July, 
1960, pp. 1-25. A discussion of the benefits 
of increased productivity and a report on some 
ways in which these benefits have accrued to 
the workers in several countries. 


INTERPROFESSIONAL TRAINING GOALS 
FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PERSON- 
NEL ABROAD. Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation (345 E. 46th St., N.Y. 17) 1960, 208 
p. $3.00. The training of professionals for 
work in the underdeveloped countries is dis- 
cussed. Five fields: agriculture, education, 
public health, social welfare, and public ad- 
ministration are covered. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN EUROPE. ny 
M. H. WaTerRMAN. Michigan Business Re- 
view. July, 1960, pp. 29-32. A survey made 
by a University of Michigan professor on 
visits to several European institutions offer- 
ing business education. 


TRAINING AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN 
FOR WORK ABROAD. sy Jane Dustan. 
Council for International Progress in Manage- 
ment, 1960, paper $2.50. Descriptions of the 
nine specialized programs designed for prep- 
aration of men for overseas work. 


TRAINING MANAGERS ABROAD. By JANE 
Dustan & BARBARA MAKANOWITzkKyY. Coun- 
cil for International Progress in Management, 
1960, 1060 p., paper, $12.50. A comprehen- 
sive descriptive report of 450 training pro- 
grams around the world. See p. 36. 


A  CONSPECTUS' OF 
COURSES. London: 


MANAGEMENT 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 


1960, 287 p. 45 s. A report on management 
training in Britain put out by the British In- 
stitute of Management. 
syllabi of actual courses. 


Included are many 


THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS. sy HELEN 
Rowan. Personnel Administration. July-Aug., 
1960, pp. 12-16+. A review and partial sum- 
mary of The Overseas Americans by Harlan 
Cieveland, Gerard Mangone, and John Clarke 
Adams, 


COMPUTING COST OF LIVING ALLOW- 
ANCES. Business International. Sept. 9, 1960, 
pp. 7-8. Results of a survey indicating prac- 
tices of companies in setting allowances. 


BASIC NEEDS OF FOREIGN WORKERS 
WITH AMERICAN FORCES ABROAD. sy 
Tueresa S. STEVER AND ERNEST MEYER. 
Personnel Administration. July-Aug., 1960, 
pp. 17-24. A study of the attitudes and needs 
of local nationals working for U.S. com- 
panies or government agencies (mostly the 
latter) and of the adjustments that the U.S. 
employers can make to benefit all. 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL _ EX- 
CHANGE. Open Doors. 1960, (Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 1 E. 67 St., N.Y.) 
May, 1960, 59 p. paper, $1.00. A survey of 
foreign students, scholars, physicians, and in- 
dustrial workers taking various kinds of 
training in the U.S. Also some figures on 
U.S. students and professors abroad. 


CRITIQUE WITH PROPOSALS ON USS. 
OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT OPERA- 
TIONS. sy SamMuet P. Hayes. International 
Development Review. May, 1960, pp. 26-30. 
A discussion of the problems of intercultural 
relations and attempts at achievement in 
cross-cultural situations, and some suggestions 
on selection and training to help solve these 
problems. 


MONOPOLY AND WAGES. sy Davin 
SCHWARTZMAN. The Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. Aug., 1960, 
pp. 428-438. A comparison is made between 
wage scales in monopolistic Canadian indus- 
tries and less monopolistic U.S. industries. 


OVERPOPULATION AND UNDEREM- 
PLOYMENT IN THE WEST INDIES. sy 
Jack Harewoop. International Labour Re- 
view. Aug., 1960, pp. 103-137. Many statis- 
tics and much analysis on the make up of the 
population and of the conditions of work. 


REVALUATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
PENSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA. sy FRAN- 
cisco pE Ipina ¥Y Gonora. Bulletin of the 
International Social Security Association. 
July-Aug., 1960, pp. 341-350. A report on 
changes made and proposed in the social se- 
curity systems of the Latin American coun- 
tries in order to meet inflation. 


HIGH LEVEL MANPOWER IN OVERSEAS 
SUBSIDIARIES: EXPERIENCE IN BRAZIL 


AND MEXICO. sy Jonn C. SHEARER. 
Princeton: Industrial Relations Section, 
Piinceton U., 1960, 161 p. paper. $3.00. 


See p. 10 & 36. 
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CONTRASTS IN LABOR MARKET BE- 
HAVIOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. sy Gtapys L. 
PauMER. Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view. July, 1960, pp. 519-532. A comparison 
between the behavior as to mobility, attitudes 
toward layoffs, labor union structure and pol- 
icies, occupational titles, resistance to change, 
worker aspiration, satisfaction in work, etc. 
The countries studied and contrasted with the 
U.S. are: Denmark, England, France, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden. See p. 25. 


FROM GROUP BONUS TO STRAIGHT 
TIME PAY. Reginald Pearson. The Journal of 
Industrial Economics. March, 1960, pp. 113- 
182. A study of a change in pay system at 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd. in Britain. See p. 27. 


ASSISTANCE TO LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 
IN EUROPE. sy ELuen M. Bussey. Monthly 
Labour Review. June, 1960, pp. 569-576. 
Various benefits in several countries are listed. 
Both insurance or other direct financial aid 
and ways of helping workers find and move 
to jobs are discussed. 


WAGES IN EUROPE. Report on Western 
Europe. June-July, 1960, pp. 8-4. Many fig- 
ures on hourly wage rates in several industries 
in U.K., Switzerland, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Netherlands, and Italy. Some 
comments are made on trends and on union 
activities. 


COMPARING EUROPE’S WAGE COSTS. 
International Management Digest. Sept., 
1960, pp. 18-19. Charts are given compar- 
ing wage levels in several industries in various 
European countries. 


WHAT JOBS MEAN “STATUS” TO THE 
FRENCH? Realites. Aug., 1960, pp. 16-23. 
A listing of jobs and professions in the order 
they are rated as to prestige, pleasantness, 
security, and other rewards as well as com- 
ments by individuals on different jobs. Also 
a study of how the French feel about the jobs 
they actually have. 


SITUATION AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY. sy Tueopor Buanx. Bulletin 
of the International Social Security Associa- 
tion. June, 1960, pp. 261-269. Sickness, acci- 
dent, old age, and unemployment insurance, 
family subsidies, assistance to war invalids, 
and public welfare are covered. 


SICKNESS CARE FOR BENEFICIARIES OF 
RETIREMENT PENSIONS IN ITALY. sy 
Vircinio Savornt. Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association. July-Aug., 
1960, pp. 351-358. A report on the expan- 
sion of medical care to pensioners in Italy. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE IN THE GRAND- 
DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG. sy N. Ptasst- 
Ant. Bulletin of the International Social Se- 
curity Association. June, 1960, pp. 275-278. 


RESIDENTIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY IN AN AREA OF RAPID IN- 
DUSTRIALIZATION IN NORWAY. sy C. T. 
PraLBLaAp AND DacrFinn Aas. American So- 
ciological Review. June, 1960, pp. 369-375. 
A presentation of the results of a study of 
social mobility in Norway, with emphasis on 
the method of analysis used. 


SWEDEN’S EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
PROGRAM AND ITS IMPACT ON THE 
COUNTRY’S ECONOMY. sy Cart G. Unr. 
Pasadena: California Institute of Technology, 
1960, 19 p. paper. $1.00. Put out by the 
Benefits and Insurance Research Center, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology. 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND PUBLIC EXPEN- 
DITURE IN SWEDEN: RECENT DEVEL- 
OPMENTS AND PROBLEMS. sy PeErer 
Hemic. Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view. July, 1960, pp. 533-549. Social services 
such as maternity care and benefits, housing, 
health insurance, unemployment benefits, paid 
vacations, and old age pensions and care are 
described. The cost of these services and ways 
of meeting the costs are also discussed. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY IN SWITZERLAND. International 
Labour Review. Aug., 1960, pp. 185-188. 
Swiss policies on the hiring of foreign labor 
and on the providing of employment for 
people in its less industrialized areas are 
described. 


BRITISH LABOUR AND PUBLIC OWNER- 
SHIP. sy Hersert E. Werner. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1960, 111 p. $3.25. A 
description of the relationship between trade 
unionism, public ownership and socialism in 
Britain. Also a history of the policies of the 
Trades Union Congress. 


WHY THE BRITISH SHELVED COMPUL- 
SORY ARBITRATION. sy Enic G. A. Anm- 
sTRONG. California Management Review. An 
account of Britain’s 19-year experience with 
compulsory arbitration and an attempt to 
relate what happened there to what might 
happen if compulsory arbitration were en- 
forced in the U.S. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AS A FELT WANT IN 
EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA. sy H. A. 
Fossrooke. Bulletin of the International So- 
cial Security Association, June, 1960, pp. 
279-289. A description of social security as 
it exists in East Africa and a discussion of 
the need for formalized service. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONVENTIONS ON NIGERIAN 
LABOR LEGISLATION. International La- 
bour Review. July, 1960, pp. 26-48. A report 
on labor legislation in the new government 
and a history of labor in the past. 
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THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND RE- 
HABILITATION OF INVALIDS IN THE 
RUSSIAN SOVIET FEDERAL SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC. sy Pave MAKKAVEIsku. Bulle- 
tin of the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation. June, 1960, pp. 270-274. 


LABOR IN THE ARAB EAST. sy Gasrie.t 
Baer. Middle Eastern Affairs. June-July, 
1960, pp. 179-188. Rough estimates are made 
of the numbers of industrial workers in the 
Arab East as well as to describe the character 
of these workers, their unions, labor legisla- 
tion, and political representation. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF FARM MECHANIZ- 
ATION IN TURKISH VILLAGES. sy Kemet 
H. Karpat. Social Research. Spring, 1960, 
pp. 83-103. Changes in Turkish standards of 
living and attitudes in ten years of a farm 
mechanization program studied. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED 
ARAB REPUBLIC. sy MownaMep Wasry. 
Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association. July-Aug., 1960, pp. 319-331. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN ASIA: I. Interna- 
tional Labour Review. July, 1960, pp. 70-87. 
A general survey, 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN ASIA. International 
Labor Review. I: July, 1960, pp. 70-87. 
Burma, Ceylon, China (Taiwan), China 
(Mainland), and India. II: Aug., 1960, pp. 
163-183. Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, and Viet- 
nam, 


MOBILISING HUMAN CAPITAL IN IN- 
DIA. sy S. B. Sarkar. Economic Review. 
May 15, 1960, pp. 12-14. A discussion of the 
possibilities of using more effectively a great 
Indian resource—manpower. 


POSTWAR PRODUCTIVITY ON JAPANESE 
COTTON SPINNING. sy Wiriu1aM H. Mrer- 
nyK. Monthly Labor Review. July, 1960, pp. 
700-704. A survey covering the years since 
1947. Comparisons are made between U.S. 
and Japanese labor productivity. 


AUSTRALIAN LABOR’S CLOSED PRE- 
SERVE: THE MINING TOWN OF BROKEN 
HILL. sy Frank T. ve Vyver. The South 
Atlantic Quarterly. Summer, 1960, pp. 409- 
424. A study of a completely unionized town 
which is in effect a closed shop. 


TOWARD A NEW WAGE POLICY. Quar- 
terly Survey. July, 1960, pp. 7-9. A discussion 
of Australia’s wage policies today and a sug- 
gestion that some of the experience of other 
countries be applied to bringing them up to 
date. 


THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM OF INDUS- 
TRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRA- 
TION. sy Antuurn TYNDALL. International 
Labour Review. Aug., 1960, pp. 188-162. 
Law and practices are covered. 


Public Relations 


THE DOUBLE IMAGE OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS ABROAD. sy THoMaAs AITKEN, 
Jn. Harper’s Magazine. Aug., 1960, pp. 14-22. 
The manager for McCann-Erickson Corp. in 
Argentina discusses the different picture of 
itself American business presents to various 
segments of foreign society. He suggests some 
ways in which the image can be improved. 
See p. 12. 


CREATING THE COMPANY IMAGE AND 
THE RIGHT SELLING CLIMATE. sy Tue- 
opor Swanson. Export Trade. I: July 11, 
1960, pp. 12-13+; II: July 18, 1960, p. 
11+. A. speech delivered by the assistant 
manager of the public relations department 
of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) at the Interna- 
tional Advertising Congress. This speech was 
summarized in TIE, Summer, 1960. 


MEMO FOR OVERSEAS AMERICANS. sy 
Sruvart Gerry Brown. Syracuse: Syracuse 
U. Press, 1960, 47 p. paper. An analysis of 
the American character and way of life, in- 
tended as an aid to those going overseas both 
to interpret America better to foreigners and 
to help them understand themselves better 
and so perform better overseas. 


PUBLIC OPINION: ACHILLES HEEL OF 
U.S. BUSINESS OVERSEAS? sy CHARLES 
E. ALLEN. Vital Speeches of the Day. Sept. 
1, 1960, pp. 678-682. The vice president for 
international operations at Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., describes some of the negative opinions 
U.S. business faces among the people abroad 
and discusses what American business is 
doing and should be doing about the problem. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT FACES NEW 
CHALLENGES ABROAD. sy TxHomas Part- 
nick MeEtapy. International Trade Review. 
July, 1960, pp. 11-12. The president of Con- 
sultants for Overseas Relations, New York, 
discusses some things American businessmen 
can do to improve the image of the U.S. 
abroad. 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP. sy 
Hartan CLEVELAND. Vital Speeches of the 
Day. July 15, 1960, pp. 598-602. Dean of 
Maxwell School, Syracuse University, discusses 
what America and Americans must do to be 
more effective overseas. 


AMERICA ON TRIAL. sy Donat O’Ma- 
HONEY. Commonweal. June 10, 1960, pp. 
271-279. An analysis of the reasons behind 
anti-Americanism in many developing nations 
and a warning not to use communist influence 
as an excuse for our own misdeeds and 
failures. 


THE END OF THE GOOD PARTNER POL- 
ICY. sy Srmmon G. Hanson. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs. Summer, 1960, pp. 65-92. 
A criticism of the differences between actual 
U.S. performance in Latin America and that 
reported by the State Department and by the 
U.S. press. 
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THE COMMUNIST THREAT AT OUR 
BACK DOOR. sy Witu1aAM Benton. The 
New York Times Magazine. July 17, 1960, 
p. 10+. A study of anti-American feelings 
and what lies behind them, including the 
work of communists, is made by an assistant 
secretary of state. 


WHAT AN INDIAN FOUND IN AMERICA. 
BY RANJEE SHAnHANI. Think. July, 1960, pp. 
22-25. An Indian, after a year in the U.S., 
gives his generally favorable impressions of 
Americans. 


THE NATION ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE. 
BY JaMes S. CuiLtpers. N.Y.: D. McKay, 
1960, 284 p. $4.50. A description of what 
the people of the East see in the United 
States and in Americans, The book is based 
ou visits to India, Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
other countries. 


HOW THE UNITED STATES LOOKS TO 
ASIANS. sy CieMent J. Frevunp. Vital 
Speeches of the Day. July 15, 1960, pp. 590- 
594. The dean of the College of Engineering, 
University of Detroit, discusses what he has 
found Asians think of Americans and America. 


Law 


STATES, CONTRACTS, AND PROGRESS. 
By Harotp M. Fieminc. N.Y.: Oceana, 
1960, 128 p. Part one discusses the relation- 
ships between governments and private enter- 
prise, including nationalization policies, eco- 
nomic development agreements, and so on. 
Part two discusses the dynamics of interna- 
tional wealth. See p. 5. 


JOINT DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL WATERS. sy Wiii1aM E. KeEn- 
wortuy. The American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law. July, 1960, pp. 592-602. A de- 
scription of the legal aspects of developing 
international waters such as the Columbia, 
Nile, and Danube river basins. 


STATE CONTRACTS AND STATE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. The American Journal of 
International Law. sy F. A. Mann. July, 
1960, pp. 572-591. A discussion of the re- 
sponsibilities of countries in honoring con- 
tracts made with other nations or with private 
firms in other countries. Many cases are cited. 


UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL TREA- 
TIES AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. sy 
Rospert R. Witson. New Orleans: Hauser 
Press, 1960, 381 p. $6.50. An examination of 
the “establishment” provisions of commercial 
treaties and an analysis of the implications of 
these treaties for public international law. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT LOAN 
AGREEMENTS. sy Ceci J. Ovmsreap. 
California Law Review. I: PUBLIC ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT LOAN AGREE- 
MENTS: CHOICE OF LAW AND REMEDY. 
Aug., 1960, pp. 424-437. A study of legal 
aspects of arrangements between lending gov- 
ernments and international agencies and the 
countries receiving the aid. Many cases cited. 


° 


1960 INSTITUTE ON LEGAL ASPECTS 
OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY. The 
Federal Bar Association (1737 H St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C.) 218 p. $10.00. Broad 
analyses of the legal, political and economic 
aspects of the organizations in EEC. Also dis- 
cussions of problems of business organization, 
taxes, finance, patents, trademarks, and anti- 
trust law. 


SOVIET PATENT AND TRADE MARK 
LAW. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Off. 
1960, 32 p. paper. 50c. (U.S. distributor: 
British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York). Patent and trade mark laws 
of the Soviet Union are reported. 


COPYRIGHT IN THE U.S.S.R. AND OTHER 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES OR TERRI- 
TORIES UNDER COMMUNIST GOVERN- 
MENT. South Hackensack (N.J.): F. B. 
Rothman, 1960, 62 p. paper, $4.50. Published 
for the Copyright Society of the U.S.A. 


BELLI LOOKS AT LIFE AND LAW IN 
JAPAN. sy MELvin M. BELLI AND Danny R. 
Jones. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 320 p. 
$3.95. An explanation of many Japanese cus- 
toms and laws. 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


REGULATING HIRE PURCHASE. The 
Economist. June 25, 1960, pp. 1353-1355. 
A report on present efforts of Britain to con- 
trol installment buying and an analysis of the 
effect this may have on hire purchase com- 
panies, 


FINANCE OF THE NATIONALIZED 
ELECTRICITY INDUSTRY. sy Ipris Hicks. 
The Journal of Industrial Economy. Mar., 


1960, pp. 185-195. The financing of the 
British nationalized electricity industry is 
surveyed. 


CANADIAN AND U.S. STANDARDS OF 
ACCOUNTANCY EDUCATION. sy Cuir- 
ForD L. Turner. The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant. Aug., 1960, pp. 117-123. An 
overall comparison of the requirements in 
each country as well as a detailing of the 
specific requirements of individual states or 
provinces. 


LOOMING TAX AUDITS SPUR U.S. FIRMS 
TO NEW LOOK AT MAJOR ACCOUNTING 
PROBLEMS. Business International. July 29, 
1960, pp. 1-2. Alternative methods of allocat- 
ing home office expenses for service overseas 
units are described. 


EVOLUTION OF ACCOUNTING IN A 
GLOBAL AIRLINE. sy Joun S. Woop- 
BRIDGE. The Controller. June, 1960, pp. 267- 
269+. The treasurer of Pan American-Grace 
Airways tells how Pan American developed 
an accounting system to fit its global business 
pattern. 
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THE PROFESSION IN ITALY. sy Jac 
Krikke. The Accountant. July 16, 1960, pp. 
70-72. A history and survey of present stand- 
ards and practices in accounting in Italy. 


COMPANIES AND THEIR ACCOUNTS: 
A DUTCH MODEL. The Accountants’ Jour- 
nal. May, 1960, pp. 230-232. A report on the 
accounting methods of the Dutch Phillips elec- 
trical engineering group. 


ACCOUNTANTS’ LEGAL LIABILITIES. sy 
J. C. Annotp. The Accountant. July 16, 1960, 
pp. 68-70. The position of the British ac- 
countant under civil and criminal law is 
described. 


TAXATION AND OPERATIONS ABROAD. 
Princeton: Tax Institute, Inc., 1960, 308 p. 
$6.00. spy RusseLL BAKER ET AL. This book 
came out of a 19-man symposium conducted 
by the Tax Institute, December, 1959. The 
main subjects covered are: tax and manage- 
ment decisions and form of business organiza- 
tion; economic problems; current foreign tax 
issues affecting U.S. management; and major 
problems of national policy. 


GROSSING UP. sy Freperick G. CoRNEEL. 
Taxes. July, 1960, pp. 507-516. An analysis 
and description of the foreign tax credit. 


CHOOSING BETWEEN A BRANCH OR 
SUBSIDIARY. sy Kerr Grsson. The Cana- 
dian Chartered Accountant. July, 1960, pp. 
24-30. The tax aspects of the choice between 
setting up a branch or a subsidiary in Canada 
by either a Canadian or foreign firm are 
discussed. 


A WILL-O’-THE-WISP IN THE INDIRECT 
FOREIGN TAX CREDIT: THE TERM “AC- 
CUMULATED PROFITS.” sy A. Witt1aAMm 
GaLueGuer. The Tax Executive, July, 1960, 
pp. 291-329. An analysis of the significance 
of ‘“‘accumulated profits” to the U.S. company 
doing business abroad as far as its payment 
of U.S. taxes is concerned. Many cases are 
cited, and formulae are given for figuring out 
the advantages of one type of corporation 
against another taxwise. See p. 23. 


SOME TAX CONSIDERATIONS FOR EX- 
PORTERS. sy H. D. McGurran. Canadian 
Tax Journal, July-Aug., 1960, pp. 265-268. 
An analysis of several techniques of obtaining 
tax relief by exporters of goods from Canada. 
The position of both Canadian and U.S. com- 
panies in Canada is described. 


TAXATION OF CORPORATE SURPLUS IN 
CANADA—FURTHER COMMENTS. sy In- 
ving J. GorrMan. Canadian Tax Journal. 
July-Aug., 1960, pp. 276-279. A critique of 
an article in the Jan.-Feb., 1960, issue of 
Canadian Tax Journal, entitled ‘‘Canada 
Should Reappraise Its Taxation of Corporate 
Surplus,” by A. W. Gilmour. 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE. Canadian Tax Foundation. (154 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 1, Canada) 1960, 52 p. 
$1.00. The proceedings of a conference of 
the Canadian Tax Foundation held in Mont- 


real in 1960. Two of the papers are: “Fed- 
eral and Provincial Profits Taxes,” by Harvey 
Perry; and “Deferred Compensation for Ex- 
ecutives,”” by George T. Tamaki. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT SHARPENING 
SCALPEL TC DISSECT FOREIGN BASE 
COMPANIES. Business International. June 10, 
1960, pp. 1-3. A report on apparent trends 
in Government to destroy the practice of 
using profit sanctuaries. 


MAJOR INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
TECHNIQUES PLANNED BY U.S. MANU- 
FACTURERS. Business International. May 6, 
1960, pp. 1-2. Method for transferring assets 
from the U.S. parent to a profit sanctuary 
company without paying a 20% capital gains 
tax is described. 


PUERTO RICO’S TAX EXEMPT PROGRAM 
AND THE U.S. INVESTOR. sy R. PALMER 
Baker, Jr. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Sept. 15, 1960, p. 9+. An analysis 
of Puerto Rican investment possibilities and 
the related U.S. tax situation. 


SOME SECOND THOUGHTS ON DOING 
BUSINESS IN PUERTO RICO. spy NorMan 
A. SUGARMAN AND JAMEs A. Scott. The Tax 
Magazine. Aug., 1960, pp. 593-606. A sug- 
gestion that businessmen thinking of moving 
their businesses to Puerto Rico for tax ad- 
vantages consider carefully the advantages 
and disadvantages of Puerto Rican tax law. 


DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES HERE 
AND ABROAD. Business and Economic 
Conditions. Sept., 1960, pp. 102-106. A com- 
parison of depreciation tax allowances in the 
U.S. and in various European countries. 


WHAT TAXES A NEW COMPANY IN 
GERMANY PAYS. sy Rvupotr J. Nrenvs. 
Taxes. July, 1960, pp. 543-546+. A descrip- 
tion of the types of companies that can be 
formed in Germany either by Germans or 
foreigners and of the tax considerations each 
must face, 


I1HE CORPORATE INCOME TAX IN 
SWEDEN. sy Martin Norr anv CLass 
SANDELS. Stockholms Enskilda Bank (Stock- 
holm 16, Sweden) 1960, 60 p. free. A sum- 
mary of tax law and custom in Sweden affect- 
ing both domestic and foreign business. 
Chapter VII covers international aspects of 
the Swedish corporate income tax. 


TAX IMPLICATIONS OF BUSINESS 
GROWTH. sy J. D. Wetts. The Accountant. 
Sept. 3, 1960, pp. 300-304. A study of the 
British tax structure as it affects an expanding 
business. 


FISCAL POLICY AND MONETARY POLICY 
AS INSTRUMENTS OF ECONOMIC CON- 
TROL. UI: THE POSSIBILITIES OF FISCAL 
POLICY. sy J. C. R. Dow. Westminster Bank 
Review. Aug., 1960, pp. 3-15. A discussion 
of British fiscal policy since World War II 
including a long analysis of the tax structure. 
Many tax figures. 
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TAXING CAPITAL GAINS. The Accountant. 
I: July 9, 1960, pp. 81-824; II: July 16, 
1960, pp. 66-67+-; III: July 238, 1960, pp. 
103-104. IV: July 80, 1960, pp. 134-136. 
British capital gains tax regulations are ex- 
plained and some examples of how taxes work 
out in specific situations are given. 


TAX EXEMPTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
REBATE. sy M. P. Buartr. Economic Re- 
view. Apr. 15, 1960, pp. 29-31. A description 
of tax advantages for industry in India, a 
discussion of whether they do indeed help 
attract foreign investment, and some remarks 
on the points in which Puerto Rico’s experi- 
ence is not applicable to other underdeveloped 
areas, 


WIDER HORIZONS FOR BANKING OVER- 
SEAS. sy Ep Tyno. Burroughs Clearing 
House. June, 1960, pp. 42-48-+-. A survey of 
recent overseas moves by American banking 
and study of future possibilities for expansion. 


IRELAND’S EVOLVING CENTRAL BANK 
—AND A PROBLEM FOR ULSTER. sy 
Norman J. Grsson. The Banker. July, 1960, 
pp. 452-460. 


THE ITALIAN BANKING SYSTEM, II. 
BANCA D’ITALIA. sy Giavuco DELLA 
Porta. Review of the E diti 
in Italy. May, 1960, pp. 269-282. A history 
dating from 1898. 


THE TRAINING OF BANK EMPLOYEES 
N THE NETHERLANDS. RB Review. July, 
1960, pp. 25-30. A description of classes and 
correspondence course for Dutch bank clerks. 





OLD AND NEW IN MERCHANT BANK- 
ING. The Economist, May 28, 1960, pp. 885- 
887. A description of the work of Britain’s 
merchant banks, 


CENTRAL BANKING IN LYBIA. sy A. G. 
CHANDAVARKAR. The Bankers’ Magazine. 
June, 1960, pp. 495-502. A study of the Cen- 
tral Bank in a British Commonwealth country. 


NEW LUSTRE IN GILT-EDGES. Barron’s. 
July 25, 1960, pp. 5-6. A study of British 
bonds. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN STOCK 
MARKETS. sy Bruce Wuirestone. The 
Financial Analysts Journal. July-Aug., 1960, 
pp. 49-50, A comparison between U.S. and 
Canadian stock markets and U.S. and Cana- 
dian economies since 1949. 


INTEREST RATES IN LEADING COUN- 
TRIES. Federal Reserve Bulletin. June, 1960, 
pp. 605-610. A world wide survey. 


PICK’S CURRENCY YEARBOOK, 1960. sy 
Franz Pick. N.Y.: Pick Publishing Co., 1960, 
606 p. $37.50. A survey of the state of the 
currencies of the world. Inflation problems 
around the world are discussed, and particu- 
lar attention is paid to U.S. balance of pay- 
ments problems, 


FLIGHT OF CAPITAL ABROAD WORRIES 
BANKERS. Business Week. Sept. 8, 1960, 
pp. 44-46. A survey of the international flow 
of capital and a discussion of what the present 
flow from New York to London, Frankfurt, 
and other centers may augur. 


THE DEVELOPING MONEY MARKET IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. sy A. A. PenzHoRN. The 
South African Bankers’ Journal. April, 1960, 
pp. 2-12. The president of the Bankers’ Insti- 
tute discusses progress and makes some sug- 
gestions for improvement. 


AUSTRALIA’S EVOLVING MONEY MAR- 
KET. I: HOW THE MARKET WORKS. sy 
C. T. Looxer. II: THE TRADING BANKS 
AND THE MARKET. sy A. T. MAXWELL. 
The Banker. June, 1960, pp. 385-394. A 
study of the workings of Australia’s short 
term money market, 


INSURANCE MARKETS ACROSS THE 
BORDER. sy Witt1aM P. Gray. The Na- 
tional Insurance Buyer. May, 1960, pp. 6-8+. 
A survey of Canadian insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN MEXICO. sy Nestor 
R. Roos. Arizona Review. (U. of Arizona, 
Tucson) June, 1960, pp. 1-11. A survey of 
the law and company practice on life insur- 
ance in Mexico. Policy provisions, group life 
insurance, underwriting, and marketing are 
among the subjects discussed, 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


THE SHARES OF COUNTRIES IN WORLD 
TRADE. sy MicHaEL MicuaEty. The Re- 
view of Economics and Statistics. Aug., 1960, 
pp. 307-317. A discussion of ways of measur- 
ing a country’s share in world trade and some 
figures, based on different indices, of the 
positions of many countries. 


IS THE UNITED STATES BEING PRICED 
OUT OF WORLD MARKETS? sy LaurENCcE 
P. Down. Journal of Marketing. July, 1960, 
pp. 1-8. A statement that the U.S. is not 
being priced out of world markets although 
there is much U.S. business can do to increase 
U.S. share of world market. Many supporting 
statistics, Summarized in TIE, Summer, 1960. 


IS U.S. LOSING BATTLE OF THE ATLAN- 
TIC? Airlift. July, 1960, pp. 20-21. A discus- 
sion of why U.S. transatlantic airlines have 
gained only 53% vs 168% for foreign lines in 
five years, 


RICHER OVERSEAS MARKETS AWAIT 
U.S. sy Witson E. Scuminpt. Nation’s Busi- 
ness. Aug., 1960, pp. 50-54. A sober analysis 
of U.S. position in the world’s markets. 


PROSPECTS FOR INCREASED AMERICAN 
TRADE WITH THE ARABIAN PENINSULA 
FRINGE STATES. zy Cart McGurre AND 
RacaEr Ext MAtuaxn. International Trade 
Review, Aug., 1960, p. 11+-. Kuwait, Qatar, 
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Bahrein, Oman, Muscat, Yemen and Aden are 
analyzed as factors in international trade, par- 
ticularly with the U.S. 


SOME PROBABLE EFFECTS OF FOREIGN 
TRADE ON THE ECONOMY OF OREGON. 
BY Paut B. Simpson. Oregon Business Re- 
view. June, 1960, pp. 1-4. An analysis of the 
probable effects (mostly good) of foreign 
trade on Oregon’s economy. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEMS. 
By Harry G. Jounson. International Journal. 
Summer, 1960, pp. 233-241. A report on two 
round table discussions held by the Canadian 
Institute of Public Affairs at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario, in June. A survey is 
made of Canada’s trade problems, of Canada’s 
relations with the European Bloc and Gatt, 
of trade with other areas and of relations with 
the U.S. 


“B.G.” AND CANADA. sy S. C. Wittson. 
The Monetary Times. Aug., 1960, pp. 24- 
28+-. An economic report on British Guiana 
and its trade with Canada. 


REPORT ON CANADA-WEST INDIES 
TRADE AND TRAVEL. The Monetary 
Times. July, 1960, pp. 29-95. A number of 
articles on trade between Canada and various 
sections of the West Indies. 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH WESTERN 
EUROPE. Foreign Trade. July 2, 1960, pp. 
2-48 (whole issue). Separate articles on the 
economic conditions of and trade with Can- 
ada of: Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, West Germany, and Yugoslavia. 
Also: articles on trading arrangements among 
European countries and new tariff regulations. 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE COMMON- 
WEALTH. sy A. W. A. Lane. Foreign 
Trade. Aug. 13, 1960, pp. 22-25. A survey 
with many statistics, 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION PROGRAM. Economic Bulle- 
tin for Latin America, Oct., 1959, pp. 33-47. 


MEXICAN-CENTRAL AMERICAN MARKET 
NEEDS CLOSE, AGGRESSIVE ATTEN- 
TION. spy WitrtraM A. RarFrerty. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. June 27, 1960, pp. 7-9. 
A discussion of the problems and challenges 
faced by U.S. traders in this market, with 
Some suggestions on how to succeed there. 


DEVELOPMENT—THEN TRADE. sy Ros- 
ERT J. ALEXANDER. Challenge. June, 1960, 
pp. 50-54. A discussion of the possibilities of 
the development of a common market (or 
more than one common market) in Latin 
America and of what such a development 
would mean to the region and to the U.S. 


CUSTOMS UNION IN THE WEST INDIES? 
BY Epwarp Nevin. The Banker. Aug., 1960, 
pp. 528-533. A discussion of the hurdles to 
be overcome before a customs union can be 


created in the West Indies. 


FREE-TRADE ZONE IN LATIN AMERICA. 
BY THEODORE A. SUMBERG. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs. Summer, 1960, pp. 51-64. 
A report on the progress towards a Latin 
American customs union. 


FUTURE OF LATIN AMERICAN TRADE. 
Latin-American Business Highlights. Second 
Quarter, 1960, pp. 5-9. Present trade patterns 
and projections of these figures into 1970 are 
given. 


MADE-IN-BRAZIL: A NEW COMPETITOR 
IN LATIN AMERICA? International Manage- 
ment Digest. July, 1960, pp. 16-18. An anal- 
ysis of Brazil’s ability to produce an excess of 
manufactured goods for export to other coun- 
tries, including the USA. 


SCHEMES FOR WESTERN EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION—LIKELY EFFECTS ON 
THE UNDERDEVELOPED REGIONS. sy 
Mustara Ati Kuan. Pakistan Horizon. 1st 
Quarter, 1960, pp. 65-77. 


THREE YEARS AFTER THE SIGNING OF 
THE TREATY OF ROME. RB Review. July, 
1960, pp. 8-24. A report on the progress of 
EEC and of the problems and changes it 
faces, 


THE “OUTER SEVEN” AND EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION. sy Morpecnar E. Krermin. 
The American Economic Review. June, 1960, 
pp. 370-386. Figures and discussion on the 
relationships between Europe’s trading blocks 
and between them and other countries; also 
a discussion of the effects of the integration 
of these groups on each other. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SIX AND 
THE SEVEN. By MARIANNE GELLNER. The 
World Today. July, 1960, pp. 278-287. A 
survey of recent developments, some discus- 
sion of the effects the GATT conference may 
have, and discussion of the possibilities of 
closer cooperation between the 6 and the 7. 


EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
IN ACTION. Board of Trade Journal. July 1, 
1960, pp. 1-6. A group of articles on the 
workings of EFTA, characteristics of its mem- 
bers, and relations of EFTA with EEC. 


ECONOMIC UNITY IN EUROPE: PRO- 
GRAMS AND PROBLEMS. sy Grorce W. 
BALL AND OTHERS. New York: George W. 
Ball, 1960, 127 p. $5.00. Papers on European 
unity presented at the Naticnal Industrial 
Conference Board’s Jan., 1960, meeting. In- 
cluded is an appendix on the size and struc- 
ture of EEC and EFTA. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPEAN 
TRADE. Economic Bulletin for Europe. Sept., 
1959, pp. 1-27. Included: Western Europe’s 
trade with overseas primary-producing coun- 
tries; trade among western European coun- 
tries; EEC and EFTA; East-west trade in 
Europe. 


ECONOMIC FUTURE. European-Atlantic 
Review. Summer, 1960, pp. 9-14. Two arti- 
cles, The first gives the details of a plan to 
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replace OEEC with a new economic organiza- 
tion including all OEEC members and Canada 
and the United States. The second puts the 
case against this proposal. 


AUSTRIA, THE FREE TRADE AREA, AND 
THE COMMON MARKET. sy GortTrriep 
Hernpt. The World Today. Aug., 1960, pp. 
327-334. An explanation of Austria’s special 
position in relation to Europe’s trading blocs 
because of its neutrality. 


SWEDEN: BRITAIN’S SENIOR PARTNER 
IN EUROPE. New Commonwealth. Aug., 
1960, pp. 495-497. Sweden and EFTA an- 
alyzed, 


EUROPE WITHOUT BRITAIN. Quarterly 
Survey. July, 1960, pp. 4-7. A study of the 
strength EEC has achieved and an analysis 
of what EEC means to the Commonwealth 
countries, with Britain outside EEC and in 
EFTA. 


UK TRADE WITH EFTA COUNTRIES. 
Board of Trade Journal. 1; Sweden, June 19, 
1960; 2: Portugal, June 24, 1960; 3: Switzer- 
land, July 8, 1960; 4: Norway, July 15, 
1960; 5: Austria, July 22, 1960. A market 
survey of each country is made, especially as 
it may be a market for British goods. Many 
figures on present imports from all countries 
and information on tariffs and selling condi- 
tions. 


AFRICAN PRODUCE IN THE WORLD 
MARKET. Statistical and Economic Review. 
July, 1960, pp. 21-41. A report on the cocoa 
industry of Africa and some figures on pro- 
duction, trade in cocoa both among African 
nations and with the rest of the world. Fig- 
ures are also given on production and trade 
of some other African products. 


A BUSINESSMAN DISCUSSES UNITED 
STATES-JAPANESE COMMERCE. Interna- 
tional Trade Review. June, 1960, pp. 11-12+-. 
An interview with Wallace Higgins, a United 
States citizen and management consultant to 
both U.S. and Japanese companies in Japan. 
He discusses U.S. attitudes toward Japan, the 
possibility of greater business between the two 
countries, relative labor costs in the two 
countries, and so on. 


TRADE WITH JAPAN. Review. May, 1960, 
pp. 3-7. A discussion of trade between Japan 
and Australia, Both the actual trading is de- 
scribed and present policies and possible fu- 
ture ones on Japanese-Australian trade are 
discussed. 


FIBRES IN THE FIFTIES. Monthly Review. 
May, 1960, 4 p. A world wide survey of the 
production and consumption of both man 
made and natural fibers. 


SHIPS AND SHIPBUILDING. Barclay’s Bank 
Review. Aug., 1960, pp. 50-52. A study of 
the trends in ship building today and the 
state of the ship building industries of several 
countries, 


WORLD ENERGY RESOURCES AND 
UTILIZATION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 
By E. W. Gotpinc. Far Eastern Trade. July 
12, 1960, 12 p. supplement. World figures 
on resources, production, and use of energy. 
Also a section on the special problems of 
energy development in less developed areas. 


THE WORLD SCRAMBLE FOR ORE. sy 
MicHaEL SHaAnxks. The Director. June, 1960, 
pp. 523-525. A survey of the world’s ore 
resources and of what Britain must do to have 
its share, 


Investment 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT AND 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST. sy J. Carter 
Murpny. The Southern Economic Journal. 
July, 1960, pp. 11-17. A study of the prob- 
lem of the allocation which a “capital rich” 
country like the U.S. should make of its cur- 
rent real saving between home and foreign 
investment in order to maximize its national 
product, 


FLAT AT HOME, UP ABROAD. Business 
Week. Sept. 10, 1960, pp. 25-28. A study of 
the plans of U.S. companies for capital spend- 
ing in the near future. 


UNSOLVED FINANCING PROBLEMS. sy 
ANTONIO CARRILLO FLoREs. International 
Development Review. May, 1960, pp. 14-17. 
A discussion of present ways of international 
financing and of some unsolved problems in 
this field. 


THE WORLD BANK: LEADER IN INTER- 
NATIONAL INVESTMENT. Monthly Re- 
view. July, 1960, 4 p. A report on the aims 
and accomplishments of the World Bank. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FLOW OF PRIVATE CAPITAL. 
(Doc. No. 111/93) (Mr. Lloyd Neidlinger, 
U.S. Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, 103 Park Ave., N.Y. 17). 1960. 
Free. Special attention is given to measures 
to protect private investments, 


U.S. STAKE IN JAPAN. By Martin Jini- 
KALLEN, The Magazine of Wall Street. July 
2, 1960, 417-419+-. A survey of Japanese 
economy and U.S. investment position there. 


THE DEVELOPING WORLD OF TRADE 
INVESTMENT. sy Georce OLMstTEp. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. June 16, 
1960. The president of International Bank of 
Washington states U.S. and Canadian busi- 
nessmen must be more aware of and willing 
to participate in investment opportunities in 
more parts of the world, including some of 
their own areas. 


CAPITAL IMPORTS INTO STERLING 
COUNTRIES. sy Arruur R. Conan. N.Y.: 
St. Martin’s, 1960, 110 p. $3.50. A survey 
of the movement of capital since World War 
If to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, and other sterling countries. 
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Satie 


ECONOMIC PLANNING IN THE NETH- 
ERLANDS, FRANCE, AND ITALY. sy 


STANISLAW WELLISzZ. The Journal of Political 
Economy. June, 1960, pp. 252-2883. An anal- 
ysis of the mixed private sector-public sector 
economies of three quite different sorts. 


BUSINESS SAVING IN INDIA. sy Hanren- 
pa K. Mazumpar. N.Y.: Gregory Lounz, 
1960, 278 p. $3.00. An estimate and an 
analysis in relation to profitability and the 
growth of the national saving rate. 


FREE ASIA CHALLENGES U.S. PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE. sy Greorce CHampion. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. June 9, 
1960, p. 22+. The president of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank warns that the U.S. must invest 
more in Free Asia or face overwhelming 
Western European and, eventually, commu- 
nist domination there, 


ONE FOOT IN EUROPE. The Director. 
Aug., 1960, pp. 273-275. A report on actual 
investment by British industry in Europe 
compared with the swift moves by U.S. in- 
dustry. A list of British companies and their 
Europen investments is included. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT. sy _ LincoLn 
Gorpon. Harvard Business Review. July-Aug., 
1960, pp. 134-138. A discussion by a Har- 
vard economist of the relative roles played 
by public and private investment in the de- 
velopment of presently less developed coun- 
tries. 


MORE INCOME, MORE CONSUMPTION, 
MORE INVESTMENT. sy Roy Harrop. The 
Director. June, 1960, pp. 510-511. Argu- 
ments, supported by statistics, that austerity 
is not a necessary accompaniment of invest- 
ment in Britain. 


Economic Development 


and Aid 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
SIZ: OF NATIONS. E. A. G. Robinson, ed. 
N.Y.: St. Martin’s, 1960, 446 p. $10.00. An 
analysis of the size of nations in relation to 
the cost of administering them, of the part 
foreign trade can play in enlarging small 
nations, and the problems of developing na- 
tions. Included are case studies of efficient 
nations of all sizes. 


PUERTO RICO: UP FROM PROVERTY. 
By TEoporo Moscoso. Challenge.. June, 1960, 
pp. 29-37. The director of the Economic 
Development Administration of Puerto Rico 
discusses how his commonwealth is raising 
itself from poverty and points out some les- 
sons for other developing areas. See p. 33. 


NOT BY AID ALONE. sy M. H. Fisner. 
The Banker, June, 1960, pp. 380-384. A 
proposal for a sharing of the responsibilities 
of aiding underdeveloped areas by many more 
advanced nations and a suggestion for con- 


trols to protect the more advanced nations 
from sudden disruptions by flooding of cheap 
goods from newly industrialized ones. See 
p. $l. 


A NEW APPROACH TO INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION. sy C. V. NARASIMHAN. In- 
ternational Development Review. May, 1960, 
pp. 10-13. A discussion of a theory of stages 
of economic development, the kinds of knowl- 
edge required for a country to develop, the 
opportunities for shortening development time, 
the role of education and international aid. 
See p. 29. 


FINANCE FOR OVERSEAS DEVELOP- 
MENTS AND EXPORT CREDITS. sy Lir1- 
ANA ARCHIBALD AND M. A. B. HaMtiyn. The 
Bankers’ Magazine. July, 1960, pp. 3-12. A 
survey of various international lending agen- 
cies and a discussion of the need for more 
funds for developing presently underdeveloped 
areas, 


THE AGE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. sy Eucene R. Buacx. The Economic 
Journal, June, 1960, pp. 266-276. World 
Bank president discusses the role of his in- 
stitution in promoting economic development. 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH OF NATIONS: V. CAPI- 
TAL FORMATION PROPORTIONS: _IN- 
TERNATIONAL COMPARISONS FOR RE- 
CENT YEARS. sy Son Kuznets. Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change. 
July, 1960 (Pt. 2) 96 p. Many statistics and 
analysis of what the statistics mean. 


THE ECONOMICS OF GOVERNMENT 
PAYMENTS TO LIMIT POPULATION. sy 
STEPHEN ENKE. Economic Development and 
Cultural Change. I: July, 1960, pp. 339-348. 
An analysis of the need to limit population 
growth in some countries and some possible 
incentives, India is used as the chief example. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy Dac 
HAMMARSKJOLD. The United Nations Review. 
July, 1960, pp. 22-27. A statement on world 
trade, flow of private capital, and interna- 
tional assistance by the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTION AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy KENNETH M. 
KAUFFMAN. National Tax Journal. I & II: 
June, 1960, pp. 141-162. A general analysis 
of income tax exemption as a technique to 
promote economic development in underde- 
veloped countries. Part II surveys exemption 
from the point of view of the prospective 
investor. 


OBSTACLES AND MEANS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT. sy Huon L. 
KEENLEYSIDE. International Development Re- 
view. May, 1960, pp. 20-25. A discussion of 
the many problems of development faced by 
countries all over the world. 
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NEEDED: A NEW CREDO FOR FOREIGN 
AID. sy Davip E. Lirentnar. The New 
York Times Magazine. June 24, 1960, p. 11+-. 
The chairman of Development and Resources 
Corporation discusses the present faults of 
our foreign aid program and suggests some 
changes that must be made to make it more 
effective both for those receiving it and for 
the givers, 


BALANCED GROWTH AND UNDER-DE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES. sy K. L. Sern. 
Economic Review. Apr. 15, 1960, pp. 23- 
26+. A general discussion. 


CHOICE OF TECHNIQUES IN DEVELOP- 
MENT PLANNING. sy Kisnorr Lau. Eco- 
nomic Review. Apr. 15, 1960, pp. 32-34. 
A discussion of different ways of promoting 
economic development, 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. BY EDWARD G. Strocx- 
WELL. E D t and Cultural 
Change. July, 1960 (Pt. 1) pp. 419-482. 
Factors to be considered in measuring the 
stage of development of a country. Many 
figures on many countries given, 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: A GUIDE 
FOR ACCELERATING ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. sy Murray D. Bryce. N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960, 282 p. $7.50. A manual 
for people who work on the preparation, 
analysis or appraisal of industrial projects in 
or for underdeveloped areas. See p. 16. 


NO, IT IS NOT MONEY DOWN THE 
DRAIN. sy Peccy anp Pierre STREET. The 
New York Times Magazine. Aug. 28, 1960, 
p. 12+. A report on the real results of some 
foreign aid spending in spite of many setbacks 
and what to Americans seems like slow 
progress. 


IS THE WORLD OUR CAMPUS? sy Wat- 
TER ADAMs AND Jonn A. Garrarty. East 
Lansing: Michigan State U., 1960, 180 p. 
$3.75. A study of the effectiveness of the aid 
given by U.S. universities to foreign univer- 
sities and institutions, 


AGRARIAN REFORM AND SOCIO-ECO- 
NOMIC CHANGE. sy A. J. Jarre. The 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology. 
July, 1960, pp. 337-354. A history of agrarian 
reform around the world. Mexico and Japan 
are used as the chief examples. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOGRAPHIC DIS- 
EQUILIBRIUM. sy T. J. SAMUEL. Economic 
Review. Apr. 15, 1960, pp. 11-18. A discus- 
sion of the overcrowding of most underdevel- 
oped (colored) countries and the relative 
underpopulation of developed (white) coun- 
tries, and a plea for more migration from 
crowded to uncrowded areas. 


BLUEPRNT FOR LATIN AMERICA: FAC- 
TORIES OR FARMS. sy C. LAancpon Waite. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. Aug. 1, 1960, pp. 


636-640.. A discussion by a Stanford Uni- 
versity geographer of whether Latin America 
needs to industrialize more or to develop 
more agriculture, 


BRAZILIAN DEVELOPMENT: ONE PROB- 
LEM AND TWO BANKS. sy CLEANTHO DE 
Parva Lerre. Inter-American Economic Af- 
fairs. Summer, 1960, pp. 3-24. The role now 
played by the National Development Bank of 
Brazil and that expected to be played by the 
Inter-American Development Bank in the 
economy of Brazil are discussed. 


MEXICO IS A BRIDGE. sy Henry A. 
Wataace. International Development Review. 
May, 1960, pp. 18-19. A discussion of the 
part Mexico does and can play in bridging 
the gap between North American technology 
and prosperity and the relative backwardness 
and proverty of most Latin countries, 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION AND CHANGE IN 
TWENTY-FOUR MEXICAN VILLAGES. sy 
Frank W. anp Rutu C. Younc. Economic 
Development and Cultural Change. July, 
1960, (Pt. 1) pp. 866-377. A study of the 
changes brought about by the introduction 
of industries to a previously poor agricul- 
tural section of Mexico. 


UNITED KINGDOM AID FOR DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Times British Colonies Review. 
2nd Quarter, 1960, pp. 24-25. The laws regu- 
lating the development of territories and the 
way in which they are carried out. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLAN- 
NING IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST: 
SOCIAL ASPECTS. Economic Bulletin for 
Asia and the Far East. Dec., 1959, 84 pp. 
Subjects covered: the problem; the experience 
of ECAFE countries with social develop- 
ment programs; interrelations of economic 
and social development; coordination of eco- 
nomic and social programs; planning; public 
social expenditures; administration, and Asian 
economic statistics. 


JAPAN’S POLICY FOR DEVELOPMENT 
AID. sy Ersaxu Sato. The European-Atlan- 
tic Review. Summer, 1960, pp. 39-41. What 
Japan is doing to aid less developed nations 
is described. 


GROWTH MODELS AND THE ESCAPE 
FROM THE LOW-LEVEL EQUILIBRIUM 
TRAP: THE CASE OF JAPAN. BY RICHARD 
R. Newson, E D ent and Cul- 
tural Change. July, 1960 (Pt. 1)), pp. 378- 
388. 





CIRCULAR CAUSATION IN DEVELOP- 
MENT AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT: THE 
PHILIPPINES AS A TEST CASE. sy Frep 
W Riccs. E ic Develop t and Cul- 
tural Change. July, 1960 (Pt. 1) pp. 389- 
418. A study of economic development and 
its relation to local government. 
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Trade Restrictions 


BUSINESS CANNOT BUILD ITS FUTURE 
ON TARIFF PROTECTION. sy H. E. Hum- 
PHREY, Jr. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. July 7, 1960, p. 15+. The chair- 
man of U.S. Rubber discusses ways in which 
U.S. business can and must increase its part 
in international business. 


FOREIGN TRADE COMPETITTION: LA- 
BOR’S VIEWPOINT. sy A. J. Hayes. Vital 
Speeches of the Day. July 15, 1960, pp. 594- 
597. The international president of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists gives the 
views of his union on such matters as tariffs, 
manufacuring by U. S. companies overseas, 
etc, 


FIFTH ROUND FOR GATT. The Morgan 
Guaranty Survey. Aug., 1960, pp. 8-10. A 
discussion of GATT and the coming confer- 
ence under the agreement. 


THE GATT NEGOTIATIONS OF 1960. sy 
Morpvecnart E. Krernin. Business Topics. 
Summer, 1960, pp. 44-50. An explanation of 
GATT’s present provisions and of changes 
that may be made. The influence of such 
blocs as EEC on GATT’s future formulation 
is discussed, 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN CONTROL REG- 
ULATIONS APPLYING TO IMPORTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. July 4, 1960, pp. 12-16. 
A chart giving briefly the regulations on im- 
port licenses and exchange permits. 


A MODEL FOR THE STUDY OF PRO- 
TECTED OLIGOPOLIES. sy Steran Sty- 
KOLT AND Harry C. Eastman. The Economic 
Journal. June, 1960, pp. 336-347. A study 
of the repercussions of a tariff on the market 
structures and competitive behavior of Can- 
ada, 


Monetary Affairs 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVES AND LIQ- 
UIDITY. sy T. Batocnu. The Economic Jour- 
nal, June, 1960, pp. 357-377. An analysis of 
world monetary problems and of the exag- 
gerated effect fluctuations in the great coun- 
tries have on smaller ones. 


STABILIZATION PROGRAMS DO NOT 
SLOW ECONOMIC GROWTH. sy PER 
Jacossson. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. Sept. 1, 1960, p. 7+. The chair- 
man of the International Monetary Fund pre- 
sents his views on inflation and economic aid. 


CORRECTIVE INTERNAL POLICIES FOR 
CANADA’S CAPITAL INFLOW. The Com. 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. July 7, 1960, 
p. 14+. A discussion of Canada’s monetary 
problems and some suggested solutions. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE RADCLIFFE 
REPORT FOR CANADA. By E. P. NEvuFELp. 
The Canadian Journal of Economics and Po- 


litical Science. Aug., 1960, pp. 413-428. An 
analysis of what the findings of Britain’s Rad- 
cliffe Committee which reported on the mone- 
tary and credit system of the United King- 
dom mean in the monetary policies of Canada. 


BRITISH MONETARY POLICY AND THE 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1951-1957. sy 
Peter B. Kenen. Cambridge: Harvard U. 
Press, 1960. 325 p. $7.50. An analysis of 
changes made in the policies of the Bank of 
England in 1954 in order to meet the bal- 
ance of payments crisis, 


THE UK AS A CREDITOR COUNTRY. sy 
A. R. Conan. Westminster Bank Review. 
Aug., 1960, pp. 16-22. A study of the change 
from Britain’s post war position as a debtor 
country to today’s creditor position. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. sy M. D. 
StevER. The Bankers’ Magazine. May, 1960, 
pp. 406-409. A study of British balance of 
payments, 1957-1959. 


COPING WITH UNSTABLE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CURRENCIES. sy AveNTER REI- 
MANN. The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. Aug., 4, 1960, pp. 10-11. The editor of 
International Reports suggests how to deal 
with depreciation and other risks. 


GOLD AND THE DOLLAR CRISIS: THE 
FUTURE OF CONVERTIBILITY. sy Ros- 
ERT A. TrirFin. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 
1960, 195 p. $4.75. A professor of political 
science at Yale analyzes convertibility systems 
of the 19th century and of today and outlines 
some institutional reforms to deal with to- 
day’s dollar crisis. 


CAN WE PLAY THE DOLLAR EXCHANGE 
STANDARD GAME? sy Max S. WassERMAN. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Aug. 11, 1960, p. 3+. A commendatory 
assessment of our “‘planned” balance of pay- 
ments deficit. 


GOLD AND U.S. MONETARY POLICY. sy 
Finn B. Jensen. Export Trade. July 18, 
1960, pp. 8-9+. A professor of economics at 
Lehigh University discusses U.S. monetary 
problems, 


“WHAT DANGER FROM THE DEUTSCHE- 


MARK: FOR GERMANY AND THE 
WORLD? The Banker. Aug., 1960, pp. 507- 
513. An analysis of the problems growing out 
of the great strength of Germany’s currency 
and of the efforts the German government is 
making to avoid a revaluation. 


THE FORWARD POUND, 1951-59. sy B. 
Reapinc. The Economic Journal. June, 1960, 
pp. 304-319. A history of the British pound 
and speculation in its changing values. 


CENTS AND CENTIMETRES FOR BRIT- 
AIN? The Banker. June, 1960, pp. 401-403. 
A study of the problems and possibilities of 
decimalization of Britain’s currency. 
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A BURMESE MIRACLE: THE KYAT. sy 
ANDRE Movusny. Eastern World. I: July, 
1960, pp. 31-34. II: Aug., 1960, pp. 32-35. 
A study of the stability of Burmese money. 
Many figures, particularly on progress in in- 
dustrial and agricultural production listed. 


Communist Economic 
Relations 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
WITH THE SOVIET BLOC? sy Tino 
Perutz. Export Trade. July 4, 1960, p. 9+. 
The president of Omni Products Corp., New 
York, suggests voluntary cooperation among 
U.S. companies trading with Russia. 


PREDICTS RUSSIA TO AWAKEN. sy 
CuHarLEs Nutrer. New Orleans Port Record. 
June, 1960, pp. 12-18. The managing direc- 
tor of New Orleans’ International House gives 
his views on probable expansion of trade 
between the Soviet Union and the U.S. 


U.S.-SOVIET TRADE: FACTS FOR THE 
BUSINESSMAN’S APPRAISAL. spy WiL1AM 
H. CAMPBELL AND OTHERS. Trade Research 
Associates (P.O. Box 5616, Cleveland, Ohio), 
1960, 230 p. $18.50. A study of the rising 
volume of trade between the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. and some predictions of how future 
trade will develop as well as some suggestions 
on how to develop such trade. 


SOVIET COMPETITION IN WESTERN 
MARKETS: A COMMODITY CASE AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS. sy RicHarp J. Warp. 
The Journal of Industrial Economics. Mar., 
1960, pp. 133-149. An analysis of Soviet 
trade with western nations and of the degree 
to which these are based on sound economic 
reasons or on political considerations. 


SOVIET BLOC TRADE. Latin-American 
Business Highlights. Second Quarter, 1960, 
pp. 1-4. A survey of Soviet bloc trade with 
Latin America. 


ECONOMIC CHALLENGE OF EAST GER- 
MANY. sy JoAcum JoresteNn. Foreign Policy 
Bulletin. Aug. 1, 1960, pp. 169-170+. A 
report on East Germany’s rapidly developing 
economy and increasing aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. 


THE USSR ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE—A 
RECOMMENDED COUNTER OFFENSIVE. 
By BarkeEv Kiparnion. Western Business Re- 
view. May, 1960, pp. 41-46. Ideas for crea- 
tive marketing to maintain an economic lead. 


THE CASE FOR OPTIMISM. sy Epwin L. 
Date, Jr. The Yale Review. Summer, 1960, 
pp. 481-487. A reply to an article by Town- 
send Hoopes in Spring, 1960, Yale Review. 
Dale describes ways in which the West is 
gaining in the political and economic race 
with Russia. 


WHICH COMMODITIES TO FEEL BRUNT 
OF RUSSIAN ECONOMIC WARFARE. sy 
Joun H. Linn. The Magazine of Wall Street. 
July 30, 1960, pp. 512-514+. A survey of 
Russian potential and risks in sugar, oil, tin, 
aluminum and rubber. 


Background 


General 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1959. N.Y.: 
Columbia U. Press, 1960, 250 p. paper. 
$3.00. (UN Sales No. 60.11.C.1) Part I 
covers investment trends and policies in the 
1950’s while Part II covers current economic 
developments. Each section is divided by in- 
dustrial countries, under-developed countries 
(or primary exporting countries, and centrally 
planned economies). Many tables of statistics. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT CITIES. Population 
Bulletin, Sept., 1960, pp. 109-180. A study 
of past and present trends of growth and 
deterioration in urban centers of the world. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND 
WEALTH. Phyllis Deane, ed. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle, 1960, 131 p. $6.25. References listed 
on 50 countries. Material listed has its source 
in those 50 countries. Roughly the period 
1955-56 is covered. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
WORLD’S FAMILY SYSTEMS DURING 
THE SPACE AGE. sy Carte ZIMMERMAN. 
Social Science. June, 1960, pp. 149-170. A 
study of 5 distinct family types now in exist- 
ence around the world and of how they are 
changing under modern pressures. 


Western Hemisphere 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS AND THE 
CANADIAN ECONOMY. sy Ruvupen C, 
BELLAN. Toronto: McGraw-Hill of Canada, 
1960, 540 p. $7.50. An introductory text book 
in economics written on the Canadian econ- 
omy. 


SIGIFICANCE OF MINING IN THE PROV- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. sy A. O. DuFRESNE. 
Canadian Geographical Journal. June, 1960, 
pp. 190-204. An economic study. 


MANUFACTURING PROCESSES IN CAN- 
ADA. K. C. Livingston and T. C. Graham, 
eds. Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 1960, 304 
p. $10.50. Aluminum, beef, pulp, paper, 
magazine publishing, petroleum, and textiles 
are among the industries described from the 
raw material stage through the packing and 
shipping stage. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS ON: NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, AND PRINCE ED- 
WARD ISLAND. The Monetary Times, Aug., 
1960, pp. 42-68. A series of articles covering 
economic conditions in three Canadian prov- 
inces, 
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CHANGING PATTERNS IN CAPITAL IN- 
VESTMENT. Monthly Review. July, 1960, 
4 p. A survey of capital investment in Can- 
ada. Most charts and figures go back to 1946 
but some go back to 1926. 


CANADA’S OUTLOOK FOR THE JET AGE. 
Saturday Night. June 11, 1960, pp. 10-16. 
A group of articles on Canada’s progress in 
the commercial use of jet planes. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CANADIAN GROWTH 
IN THE EARLY 1960’s. sy RicHarD 
H. Hotton anp Davin C. Smiru. California 
Management Review. Summer, 1960, pp. 24- 
35. Some analysis of the Canadian economy 
and some predictions of what sort of place 
for outside investment it will be in the next 
decade, 


A FRONTIER OF GROWTH POTENTIAL. 
Industrial Development. Aug., 1960, pp. 20- 
52. A survey of Canada’s present economic 
development and of its potential, 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BOOM. sy 
Ricuarp Gwyn, Saturday Night. June 11, 
1960, pp. 27-28. A survey of Canada’s un- 
employment statistics and some analysis of 
what lies behind them. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY: EXPORT AN- 
SWERS FOR IMPORT PROBLEM. sy JAMEs 
Easton. Saturday Night. Aug. 6, 1960, pp. 
9-12, A study of the problems of the Cana- 
dian automobile business. 


CANADA—GROWTH RATES AND TRADE 
POTENTIALS. sy Joun Davis. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. July 2), 
1960, p. 9. A study of Canada’s economic 
history and an analysis of growth factors for 
the future. 


1960 REPORT ON THE PRAIRIES. The 
Monetary Times. June, 1960, pp. 27-67. A 
group of articles on the industrial growth of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 


CRISIS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 
BY S. WALTER WASHINGTON. Foreign Affairs. 
July, 1960, pp. 646-655. Political and eco- 
nomic problems of the Federation discussed. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMER- 
ICA, 1958. N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, 
160 p. paper. $2.00. (UN Sales No. 
59.1I1.G.1). Figures and discussions on the 
economies of the several Latin American 
countries, their trade with each other and 
with other countries. Some selected products 
are studied. 


NEW TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICA. sy 
Tap Szuxc. Headline Series. Foreign Policy 
Association (345 E, 46th St., N.Y. 17), Mar.- 
Apr., 1960, 62 p. 35c. An over-all survey of 
Latin America’s political and economic prob- 
lems and progress. The roles of outside na- 
tions such as the U.S., European countries, 
and Russia are discussed. 


ROLLED IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
IN LATIN AMERICA. Economic Bulletin 
for Latin America. Oct., 1959, pp. 1-32. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ECONOMY OF LATIN AMERICA. sy Frep- 
ERICK BENHAM AND H. A. Howey. N.Y.: 
Oxford, 1960, 169 p. $2.90. A brief survey 
of Latin American economy. 


ARGENTINA. Rundt’s Market Reports. June 
30, 1960, 36 p. A survey of present political 
and economic prospects. 


ECONOMICS, DEMOCRACY, AND HON- 
ESTY. sy K. H. Sitvert. American Univer- 
sities Field Staff Report Service. Apr. 10, 
1960, 15 p. A study of Argentina, more polit- 
ical than economic. 


A NEW AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY IN 
ARGENTINA. sy NorMAn R. STEWART. 
Economic Geography. July, 1960, pp. 267- 
276. The introduction of tea growing and 
processing, and the problems, particularly of 
marketing, are discussed. 


BRAZIL. Rundt’s Market Reports. Aug. 6, 
1960, 49 p. A detailed report on the economy, 
trade, monetary problems, and political un- 
certainties of Brazil, 


BRAZILIAN MARKET SHOWS DYNAMIC 
GROWTH. sy JAmMes S. MAzzone. Interna- 
tional Trade Review. Aug., 1960, pp. 9-10. 
A market survey. 


PETROLEUM: WILL IT SOLVE BRAZIL’S 
FINANCIAL PROBLEM? sy C. M. Kerr. 
Foreign Trade. July 30, 1960, pp. 16-17. A 
study of Brazil’s nationalized oil industry. 


CASTRO’S CUBA IN MID 1960. sy Irvinc 
P. Prtaum. American Universities Field Staff 
Report Service, Aug., 1960, 22 p. A report on 
the economic, political, and social changes 
being wrought in Cuba. 


THE STAKES WHICH ARE INVOLVED 
IN THE U.S. SHOWDOWN WITH CUBA. 
BY STEFAN J. Runpr. Export Trade. July 18, 
1960, pp. 10-11. An appraisal of the Cuban 
situation and of what the U.S. must do in 
relation to Cuba and the rest of the world. 


THE CUBAN RIDDLE: A BRITISH VIEW. 
BY JAMEs Morris. The New York Times 
Magazine. Aug. 7, 1960, p. 15+. An impres- 
sionistic view of the Cuban situation given 
by a thoughtful British observer after a short 
visit there, 


CUBA, ANATOMY OF A REVOLUTION. sy 
Leo HuBERMAN AND Pau M. SwEEzy. N.Y.: 
Monthly Review Press, 1960, $3.50. 


SANTO DOMINGO DE LOS COLORADOS 
—A NEW PIONEER ZONE IN ECUADOR. 
BY ARTHUR L. BuRT ET AL. Economic Geog- 
raphy. July, 1960, pp. 221-230. A study of 
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the success of attempts to develop a remote 
area of Ecuador through attracting immi- 
grants and encouraging agricultural develop- 
ment, 


NOW WE ARE CIVILIZED. sy CuHanr.es 
M. Lestey. Detroit: Wayne State U. Press, 
1960, 108 p. $3.95. An anthropologist’s study 
of the Zapotec Indians of Mitla, Oaxaca, 
Mexico and their desire to be civilized. 


THE MEXICAN FERTILIZER INDUSTRY. 
Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Aug., 1960, 
pp. 5-6. An industry survey. 


THE PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRY. Com- 
mercio Exterior de Mexico. July, 1960, pp. 
8-6. A survey of the petrochemical industry 
of Mexico, 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
PANAMA. Economic Bulletin for Latin 
America, Oct., 1959, pp. 48-59. 


PERU ACHIEVES ECONOMIC STABILITY, 
LAYS LARGE-SCALE PLANS. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Aug. 15, 1960, pp. 5-7. An 
economic survey, 


FOCUS ON PERU. International Trade Re- 
view. June, 1960, pp. 14-15+. Many facts 
and figures on the geography, economy, and 
ways of doing business in Peru. 


VENEZUELA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Aug. 
81, 1960, 31 p. An economic, political, and 
market survey. Much attention is given to 
fiscal affairs, the oil business, and foreign 
investments in Venezuela. 


Europe 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPE. 
Economic Bulletin for Europe. Vol. 12, No. 1, 
1960, pp. 1-55. Surveyed, with many statis- 
tics are: industrial production, current devel- 
opments in agriculture, investment and con- 
sumption, foreign trade developments and 
future plans—all in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union; also, continued expansion, 
trade and payments, policies and prospects— 
all in western Europe, 


LONG TERM TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
OF THE EUROPEAN STEEL INDUSTRY. 
N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1960, 176 p. $2.00. 
(U.N. Sales No.: 60.II.E.8). Many figures 
and much analysis of them on past steel pro- 
duction and consumption, present conditions, 
and trends for the future are predicted. 
Europe is the main interest of this study, but 
figures on all parts of the world are included. 


THE RACE FOR THE MOTORWAYS. sy 
Ricnarp Batmey. The Director, July, 1960, 
pp. 92-95. A survey of the roads of Europe 
today and those projected for tomorrow. Also 
a discussion of attempts to coordinate the 
highway systems of several nations. Map. 


HOW AUSTRIA HAS RAPIDLY REGAINED 
PROSPERITY AND ECONOMIC STABIL- 
ITY. sy Hetmur Lennanpt. Export Trade. 


Aug. 8, 1960, pp. 10-12-+. An Austrian editor 
discusses government policies which have 
helped Austria’s economic resurgence, 


AUSTRIAN STEEL: DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROSPECTS. sy Freperick Sretuun. The 
Journal of Industrial Economics. June, 1960, 
pp. 249-264. A study of production, pricing, 
subsidized exports, investment problems, and 
position in European markets of the Austrian 
steel industry. 


CONTINENTAL FRANCE. Rundt’s Market 
Reports, Aug. 19, 1960, 87 p. A complete 
survey of France’s domestic economy and of 
its position in international business. Included 
is information on incentives to foreign in- 
vestors. 


THE WINEGROWERS OF FRANCE AND 
THE GOVERNMENT SINCE 1875. sy 
Cuartes K. Warner. N.Y.: Columbia U. 
Press, 1960, 303 p. $6.00. A history of 
French winegrowing and of the part govern- 
ment subsidies play in it. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION AND THE 
PERFORMANCE OF THE FRENCH AUTO- 
MOBILE INDUSTRY. sy Joun SHEAHAN. 
The Journal of Industrial Economics. June, 
1960, pp. 197-215. A study of the French 
automobile industry compared with U.S., 
British, and German automobile industries. 
Such subjects are discussed as differing atti- 
tudes toward changes in product design, price 
competition, etc, 


URBAN RENEWAL IN PARIS. France 
Actuelle. Aug. 1, 1960, pp. 1-6. A descrip- 
tion of efforts to reorganize and rebuild sec- 
tions of Paris and its suburbs. 


GERMANY BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. 
BY Wo.urcGanc F. STo.tPer. Washington: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1960, 80 p. One 
of a series on the economics of competitive 
coexistence, An analysis of the postwar eco- 
nomic growth of the two parts of Germany 
and a discussion about what the future may 
bring to either a divided or a_ reunited 
Germany. 


NOW, IN WEST GERMANY: A DRIVING 
BUSINESS-ORIENTED SOCIETY. Business 
Week. Aug. 13, 1960, pp. 96-102. A report 
on West Germany’s booming economy and on 
the men behind the boom, 


. . . AND THE RHINE FLOWS ON. The 
Director. July, 1960, pp. 95-97. A study of 
the Rhine as a major traffic artery, of pro- 
jected improvements of the river, and of 
competition to the river from pipelines. 


SHANNON INSURES ITS FUTURE. Bust- 
ness Week. July 30, 1960, pp. 85-88. A 
report on a new industrial zone being devel- 
oped around Shannon airport to take advan- 
tage of handy air shipment and to shore up 
the Irish economy. 


ITALY. Rundt’s Market Reports. July 22, 
1960, 28 p. A detailed report on the people, 
country, and economy of Italy. 
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THE BLACK HOLE OF CALABRIA. sy 
Jean Levegue. Realites. July, 1960, pp. 28- 
35. A study of a poverty stricken section of 
Italy and of the challenge it presents to the 
country and the rest of the free world, Plans 
for solving the problems of the area are dis- 
cussed. 


FAMILY LIFE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
sy K. IsHwaran. The Hague: Uitgeverij Van 
Keulen, 1959, 291 p. 19.50 guilders. A study 
of the make up and behavior of Dutch fam- 
ilies. Included are accounts of a day at home 
in 9 different families, The author is an 
Indian. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC TRANSITION IN 
THE NETHERLANDS. sy Wi1t1AM PETER- 
seEN. American Sociological Review. June, 
1960, pp. 334-347. A history of population 
patterns in the Netherlands. 


THE DUTCH FOOD-PRESERVING INDUS- 
TRY. sy J. C. Brirron. Foreign Trade. June 
18, 1960, pp. 22-24. A survey of Holland’s 
canning industry and of her exports of pre- 
served foods. 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
DUTCH ECONOMY. RB Review. July, 1960, 
pp. 31-43. Production, employment, prices, 
consumption and foreign trade are covered. 
Many figures. 


RESTRAINING SWEDEN’S BOOM. sy R. 
Javaxas. The Banker. July, 1960, pp. 446- 
451. A study of Sweden’s economy and its 
problems. 


STANDARDIZATION IN BRITISH INDUS- 
TRY. spy Maxwextxt Scorr. East African 
Trade and Industry, June, 1960, pp. 59-64. 
Britain’s experience in standardizing parts and 
quality and how they achieved standardiza- 
tion, 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CHANGE. sy 
Gorpon Newton. The Director. July, 1960, 
pp. 86-87. A discussion of what world mone- 
tary changes, strengthening Common Market, 
and other changing factors in the world will 
do to British industry. 


THE PUBLIC SECTOR’S PROBLEM CHIL- 
DREN. The Director. Aug., 1960, pp. 276- 
279. A study of the problems of Britain’s 
railroad, coal and oil industries. 


BRITISH AUTOS. sy Ian Trarrorp. Bar- 


ron’s. Jane 13, 1960, pp. 11-13. An industry 
study. 


BRITAIN’S TEXTILE INDUSTRIES TO- 
DAY. Board of Trade Journal. May 27, 1960, 
pp. i-xix. A group of articles concerning many 
aspects of a major industry. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE JUTE 
INDUSTRY. sy A. M. Canrstarms AND A. V. 
Coxe. Scottish Journal of Political Economy. 
June, 1960, pp. 117-133. A study of the 
jute industry of Scotland, including material 
on the sources of jute and the markets for 
jute products. 


COSTS AND PRICES IN LAUNDERETTES. 
sy T. Kempner. The Journal of Industrial 
Economics, June, 1960, pp. 216-227. A study 
of the neighborhood automatic laundry in 
Britain. 


Africa 


THE AFRICAN ECONOMY.. East African 
Trade and Industry. A continuing feature. 
Mar., 1960, pp. 41-51. The Belgian Congo, 
Mozambique and Mali, with most emphasis 
on the flight of capital from the Congo: Apr., 
1960, pp. 44-47. Mauritius, Gambia, and 
Ethiopia, The Ethiopian article emphasizes 
the technical aid the country is receiving 
from the Soviet bloc and from the West. May, 
1960, pp. 45-51. Nigeria, Mauretania, and 
Madagascar. The article on Nigeria deals with 
the government’s cooperative plans with in- 
dustry, both Nigerian and foreign. June, 1960, 
pp. 44-47. Somalia Republic, Equatorial 
Union and High Commission Territories of 
South Africa, 


AGRICULTURE AND ECOLOGY IN AF- 
RICA. sy Jonn F. V. Putiuips. N.Y.: Praeger, 
1960, 423 p. $13.50. A study of soils, veg- 
etation, climate, human and animal health 
problems, and economics and planning, and 
potential development of the land south of 
the Sahara, 


THE DEATH OF AFRICA. sy Peter Rirt- 
NER. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1960, 312 p. $4.95. 
A study of the economic problems of Africa 
and of Africans as well as some proposals of 
what the United States can do to save the 
land and the people. 


A NEW AFRICAN “PERSONALITY” EMER- 
GES. spy ANTHOoNy SAMpson. The New York 
Times Magazine. July 17, 1960, pp. 20-21+. 
A discussion of the emergence of an all- 
African type of person who has more in com- 
mon with all Africans than with those of his 
own particular locality, 


AFRICA: NEW NATIONS, NEW LEADERS. 
BY SMirH HeEMpstTONE. Think. July, 1960, 
pp. 2-6. A survey of the leaders and con- 
ditions at independence of each of the new 
republics. 


THE ECONOMICS OF INDEPENDENCE. 
By EpwArp AND MI~prep Marcus. Chal- 
lenge. May, 1960, pp. 50-55. A discussion of 
Africa’s economic assets and problems and 
how these will change under independence. 


BLACK AFRICA: THE DECISIVE HOUR. 
Realites. Sept., 1960, pp. 13-65. Several arti- 
cles on different countries of Africa and on 
different aspects of African culture. Among 
others are: “The Vilage, A Study of African 
Village Life.” ‘“‘Tiemoko Traore: A Big City 
Worker.” A description of the life of a 
worker in the Renault works at Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast. And “Agnes Quarcoopome: An 
Emancipated Business Woman,” an account 
of the way of life of an Accra, Ghana, dealer 
in cloth. 
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AFRICA IN 1970. sy BARBARA Warp. Inter- 
national Development Review. May, 1960, pp. 
8-8. A discussion of what the future in 
Africa may hold, both from the economic 
and the political point of view. 


WHITE DILEMMA IN BLACK AFRICA. sy 
ALAN Paton. The New York Times Maga- 
zine. Sept. 4, 1960, p. 8+. A prominent 
South African author discusses the possible 
fates of white men and their way of life in 
various African countries. 


A STUDY OF THE NEW AFRICAN NA- 
TIONS IN THE FRENCH COMMUNITY. 
International Trade Review. July, 1960, pp. 
14-16+. Economic and business opportunities 
are emphasized, in this survey. 


NORTH WEST AFRICA: A MARKET SUR- 
VEY. sy W. G. Brett. Foreign Trade. July 
16, 1960, pp. 2-5. A market survey of Tu- 
nisia, Algeria, and Morocco. 


OIL FROM THE SAHARA SANDS. By Eb- 
WARD R. Samus. Think, Aug., 1960, pp. 2-5. 
A description of the oil developments in the 
Sahara and Libyan deserts. 


WHO WILL BUY SAHARAN OIL? sy W. G. 
Brett. Foreign Trade. July 16, 1960, pp. 
5-7. A survey of the production of the new 
Saharan oil wells and some speculation on 
where the oil can be sold, 


THE CONGO. The Atlantic Monthly. July, 
1960, pp. 18-25. A political and economic 
report. 


THE CONGO’S ECONOMIC CRISIS. sy 
ALBERT P. Disprer. Africa; Special Report. 
June, 1960, pp. 6-7+. The economic prob- 
lems and assets of the Congo are described. 
Some possible solutions are suggested. 


GHANA: THE NEW REPUBLIC. New Com- 
monwealth, Aug., 1960, pp. 503-510. Two 
articles. One is “Ghana’s Economic Chal- 
lenge,’ by R. K. Amoa. A _ discussion of 
Ghana’s program to solve its economic prob- 
lems. 


DIPLOMATIC PRESS DIRECTORY OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF GHANA, 1960. N.Y.: 
International Publications Service, 1960, 211 
p. $7.50. Facts and figures on the economy 
and politics of the country. Included is a 
trade index and biographical section. 


GHANA AND THE NEW AFRICA. sy 
DovucLas Warner. London: F. Muller, 1960, 
181 p. $3.75. (U.S. dist.: Intl. Publications, 
N.Y.) An interpretation of Ghana by an Eng- 
lish reporter who spent a year there as the 
only European on the staff of a Ghanian 
periodical. 


INDEPENDENCE IN AFRICA CAN BRING 
TROUBLES IN ITS TRAIN. East African 
Trade and Industry. Apr., 1960, p. 33+. 
A description of Guinea’s withdrawal from the 
franc bloc and closer alliance with the Soviet 
bloc as well as a discussion of what this 


means to Guinea’s economic and political fu- 
ture and of what it may portend for all 
Africa, 


THE WHITE SETTLER’S ROLE IN KEN- 
YA. spy M. F. Huu. Foreign Affairs. July, 
1960, pp. 638-645. An historical analysis. 


TO FIGHT OR TO GO. By Erro.t Wuirt- 
TALL. The Atlantic Monthly. Sept., 1960, pp. 
69-73. A British settler in Kenya surveys 
gloomily the chances for whites there once 
independence is achieved, 


THE MALGACHE REPUBLIC. sy Henk F. 
Kourr. Africa; Special Report. Sept., 1960, 
pp. 3-4. An economic profile. 


MOROCCO — HISTORY’S CROSSROADS. 
New Orleans Port Record. July, 1960, pp. 16- 
17. Some facts about the political and eco- 
nomic character of Morocco. 


PEOPLE OF NIGERIA. spy Darytut Forpe. 
The Times British Colonies Review. 2nd 
Quarter, 1960, pp. 19-20. A description of 
the different groups and their ways of life. 


NIGERIA, 1960. New Commonwealth. July, 
1960, pp. 421-437. A group of articles on the 
economy, and people of Nigeria. One article 
is; “One Sixth of Africa’s Market.” 


ECONOMIC PREPARATION FOR NIGER- 
IAN INDEPENDENCE. The Times British 
Colonies Review, 2nd Quarter, 1960, p. 4. 
An economic study of the problems and op- 
portunities in a new nation. 


WESTERN DEVELOPMENT OF A SPARSE- 
LY POPULATED COUNTRY: THE RHO- 
DESIAS. sy STEPHEN ENkE, The American 
Economic Review. June, 1960, pp. 387-400. 
Many figures and much discussion on the 
problems and opportunities in developing an 
underpopulated area. 


THE ECONOMICS OF TRUSTEESHIP IN 
SOMALIA. spy Mark Karp. Boston: Boston 
U. Press, 1960, 185 p. $4.50. A study of the 
economic development of Somalia as a colony 
and some predictions of how it will develop 
as an autonomous nation, 


THE REPUBLIC OF SOMALIA, AFRICA’S 
MOST HOMOGENEOUS STATE. sy At 
CastaGno, Africa; Special Report. July, 1960, 
pp. 2-4+. An economic, social, and political 
survey of the present and future with some 
review of the past, 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN MARKET. J. Walter 
Thompson Company (420 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y. 17) 1960, 39 p. 80c. An over all eco- 
nomic survey, including many figures on popu- 
lation and characteristics, climate, resources, 
manufacturing, transport and communications, 
imports and exports, income and standard of 
living, market classification, consumption and 
distribution, and investment. Some material 
on other African markets. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
SUDAN, 1960. London: Diplomatic Press, 
1960, 196 p. $7.50. (U.S. dist.: Intl. Pubn. 
Serv., N.Y.) Statistics on country’s economy, 
government, etc, Included is a list of firms 
and a who’s who. 


TANGANYIKA’S PROGRESS TOWARD IN- 
DEPENDENCE HARMONIOUS AND RAP- 
ID. The United Nations Review. July, 1960, 
p. 18+. 


THE SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF ECO- 
NOMIC UNDERDEVELOPMENT. sy J. L. 
Sapie. The Economic Journal. June, 1960, pp. 
294-303. A study of the economy of the South 
African Bantus and a discussion of a theory 
that development of such people cannot come 
from within. 


SOUTH AFRICA: TWO VIEWS OF SEP- 
ARATE DEVELOPMENT. sy S. Prenaar 
AND ANTHONY SAMPSON. N.Y.: Oxford, 1960, 
81 p. $1.25. Mr. Pienaar supports apartheid 
while Mr. Sampson opposes it. 


APARTHEID IN THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. Avrahm G. Mezerik, ed. N.Y.: In- 
ternational Review Service, 1960, 51 p. $2.50. 


THE TRAGEDY OF APARTHEID. sy Nor- 
MAN Puiturps. N.Y.: McKay, 1960, $4.50. 
A study of the apartheid policies of the 
Union of South Africa and of the effects they 
are having on the country and its people. 


THE ANATOMY OF AFRICAN NATIONAL- 
ISM. sy MicnaeL Picarpre. The Twentieth 
Century. July, 1960, pp. 58-65. An analysis of 
the background of the philosophy of apartheid. 


The Communist Bloc 


ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVES IN EASTERN 
EUROPE. sy STANLEY J. ZyzNrewskr. Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly. June, 1960, pp. 201- 
228. A comparison between the economic 
developments of eastern European countries 
before the death of Stalin and the present 
economic developments, 


PEKING’S WORLD BUSINESS. Far East 
Trade. I: July, 1960, pp. 868-869; II: Aug., 
1960, pp. 1004-1006. The first part reports 
on the foreign trade of China and the second 
on the growing strength of the yuan as well 
as a general economic survey. 


SYMBOL OF RED CHINA’S DRIVES. Busi- 
ness Week. July 16, 1960, pp. 113-115. A 
report on Chinese efforts to build Lanchow 
up as a new industrial center. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING IN HUNGARY. 
sy G. F. Ray. Scottish Journal of Political 
Economy. June, 1960, pp. 134-146. An an- 
alysis of Hungary’s state planned industry, 
1948-1956. 


ECONOMIC ADVANCE IN OUTER MON- 
GOLIA. sy C. R. BaAwpen. The World To- 
day. June, 1960, pp. 257-270. A study of 
the economy of Outer Mongolia since the 
early 1950's. 


POLAND: A SATELLITE OUT OF ORBIT. 
BY DANIELLE HUNNEBELLE. Realites. Aug., 
1960, pp. 38-45. A study of the economy, 
politics, attitudes, and daily lives of the 
people of Poland today. 


THE INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY OF MOD- 
ERN POLAND. sy NorMan J. G. Pounps. 
Economic Geography. July, 1960, pp. 231- 
253. A survey of the size, types, and loca- 
tions of Polish industries. Many maps. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC INTENTIONS: AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE SEVEN-YEAR PLAN, 
1959-1965. Lionel D. Edie & Co. (530 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.) 1960, 72 p. Free. An analysis 
both of what the Russians hope to achieve in 
their present 7 year plan and of what they are 
likely to achieve. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY. SAIS Review. 
Summer, 1960, 35 p. Whole issue devoted to 
subject. Articles are: “Economic Policy and 
the Intra-Party Struggle” by Paolo Manci- 
nelli; ““The Manpower Crisis” by Myra Hymo- 
vich; “Economics and Ideology in the Soviet 
Union” by Arthur L. Fern II; “Metalwork- 
ing” by Robert J. Buwalda; “Transportation” 
by Hunter Alexander and “Agriculture” by 
Richard H. Thompson III. 


AN INDEX OF SOVIET INDUSTRIAL OUT- 
PUT. spy NorMAN M. KAPLAN AND RICHARD 
H. Moorsteen. The American Economic Re- 
view. June, 1960, pp. 295-318. The results 
of a calculation of an index of Soviet Indus- 
trial output and some comments on and appli- 
cation of the results, 


RUSSIAN GROWTH RATE DROPPING. 
Nation’s Business. Aug., 1960, pp. 29-31+. 
A survey of Russia’s actual growth in many 
economic areas and an analysis of weak spots 
that will keep the country from catching up 
with U.S. standards of living for many years. 


THE SOVIET STANDARD OF LIVING AND 
OURS. sy MArsHALL I. GoLpMAN. Foreign 
Affairs. July, 1960, pp. 625-637. A compari- 
son of Soviet and U.S. living standards with 
some comments on the improvement of So- 
viet stanndards over the years. 


THE MYTH OF THE COMMUNIST SUPER- 
MAN. sy CLARENCE B. RANDALL. Dun’s Re- 
view and Modern Industry. June, 1960, pp. 
40-42. An urging of renewed courage and a 
more realistic approach on the part of U.S. 
business in the competition from Russia. 


THE KREMLIN AND WORLD POLITICS. 
BY Purp E. Mosery. N.Y.: Vintage Books, 
1960, 557 p. paper. $1.65. The director of 
studies for the Council on Foreign Relations 
discusses Soviet foreign policy under Stalin 
and Khrushchev, 


HOW THE 
CULTURAL, 
CIAL 
ALEX 


SOVIET SYSTEM WORKS: 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SO- 
THEMES. sy RayMonp A. BAvEr, 
INKELES, AND CLYDE KLUCKHOHN. 
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N.Y.: Vintage Books, 1960, 312 p. paper. 
$1.25. Russia’s economic policy and political 
systems are analyzed. 


NORTH VIETNAM: SIX YEARS AFTER 
GENEVA. Eastern World. Aug., 1960, pp. 
16-18. A report on social, political and eco- 
nomic changes, 


The Middle East 


ATLAS OF THE ARAB WORLD AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST. sy _ U/TGEVERSBEDRIJF 
DyJAMBATAN. N.Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 1960, 
$9.00. Survey maps, and regional maps, some 
on such themes as economic conditions. Some 
town maps, including a fairly detailed one 
of Jersualem. Text and photographs. 


THE ISLAMIC NEAR EAST. Douglas Grant, 
ed. Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 1960, 296 
p. $2.50. Eight scholars examine the con- 
temporary culture of the Islamic near east. 


THE MIDEAST IN FOCUS. sy Norman D. 
GREENWALD. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1960, 86 p. $2.50. A general intro- 
duction to the sociology, history, and politics 
of the Middle East today. 


BLUE TURBANS, YELLOW SANDS, BLACK 
GOLD: OIL AND PROGRESS IN SEVERAL 
MIDDLE EASTERN MARKETS. Internation- 
al Trade Review. Aug., 1960, pp. 12-15-+. Ku- 
wait, Yemen, Bahrein, Muscat, Oman, and 
Qatar are the countries covered in this eco- 
nomic and market survey. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN IRAN. sy 
JosepH M. Upton. Cambridge: Harvard U. 
Press, 1960, 163 p. paper. $4.00. 


NEW JOB FOR TWO OLD TVA-ERS. For- 
tune. Aug., 1960, pp. 102-107. A word and 
picture story of the new Khuzestan dam pro- 
ject in Iran’s Dez River, being paid for by 
oil and built by private industry. 


BAGHDAD’S SEARCH FOR STABILITY. 
The Economist. I: July 80, 1960, pp. 478- 
479; II: Aug. 6, 1960, pp. 563-565. An eco- 
nomic and political report. 


HEROIC ISRAEL TODAY: THE LEGEND 
AND THE FACTS. sy Sypney HyMan. 
Harper’s Magazine. Sept., 1960, pp. 29-36. 
An analysis of the people of present day Is- 
rael and of what makes them the way they 
are. 


ISRAEL RESURGENT. sy Norman BeEnt- 
wicu. N.Y.: Praeger, 1960, 255 p. $6.50. 
Israeli law, press, and religion as well as 
policies toward Arab refugees and a general 
history of the country are covered. 


ISRAEL’S CHEMICAL AND PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL INDUSTRIES. The Israel Export 
and Trade Journal. May, 1960, pp. 9-22. A 
group of articles on Israel’s chemical, ferti- 
lizer, drug, rubber, paint and plastics indus- 
tries, 


TURKEY: AN ECONOMY IN TRANSITION. 
sy Z. Y. Hensuiac. The Hague: Van Keulen, 
1959, 340 p. A comprehensive study of the 
Turkish economy from independence through 
the middle 1950’s. 


INDUSTRIAL ENTREPRENEURSHIP IN 
TURKEY: ORIGINS AND GROWTH. sy 
Atec P. ALEXANDER. E ic Develop 
ment and Change. July, 1960 (Pt. 1) pp. 
849-865. A study with many statistics. 





LAND FOR THE FELLAHIN, XII. sy 
RayMonp E. Crist. The American Journal 
of E ics and Sociology. July, 1960, pp. 
427-4338. Another in a long series, this de- 
scribes the change of Turkey from economic 
colonialism to economic nationalism. 





The Far East 


BOOKS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA: A SELECT 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions (333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 14) 1960, 70 p. 
mimeo. 75c. A revised edition with supple- 
ments covering the period June, 1956-April, 
1960. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST IN 1958 AND EARLY 
1959. Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East. Sept., 1959, 56 p. A description, 
with many statistics, of each of 19 countries. 


SOME ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
PLANNING IN ASIA AND THE FAR 
EAST. Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East. June, 1960, pp. 3-23. Many sta- 
tistics, 


MODERNIZATION OF SMALL _ INDUS- 
TRIES IN ASIA. Economic Bulletin for Asia 
and the Far East. June, 1960, pp. 24-40. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN 
ASIA AND THE PACIFIC. spy LAwRrEeNCcE 
H. Batristrnt. East Lansing: Michigan State 
U. Press, 1960, $5.00. 


THE ASIAN HIGHWAY. sy W. H. Owens. 
New Commonwealth. Sept., 1960, pp. 581- 
583. A description of the projected Asian 
highway program and of ways of fulfilling it. 


A HISTORY OF EAST ASIAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. sy Epwin O. REISCHAVER AND JOHN 
K. Farrpank. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960, 
739 p. $8.75. China, Japan, Korea, and to a 
lesser extent, Vietnam are covered. 


AFGHANISTAN BETWEEN EAST AND 
WEST. sy Peter G. Franck. Washington: 
National Planning Association, 1960. 86 p. 
$2.00. One of a series on the economics of 
competitive coexistence. A comparison is made 
between Western aid and Communist aid to 
Afghanistan and an assessment is made of the 
relative effectiveness of each, both as to ac- 
tual help for Afghanistan and as to the ap- 
preciation of the Afghans, 
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AFGHANISTAN’S BIG GAMBLE. By Louis 
Dupree. American Universities Field Staff 
Report Service. I: HISTORICAL BACK- 
GROUND OF AFGHAN-RUSSIAN RELA- 
TIONS. Apr. 29, 1960, 20 p. II: THE ECO- 
NOMIC AND STRATEGIC ASPECTS OF 
SOVIET AID. May 2, 1960, 20 p. III: ECO- 
NOMIC COMPETITION IN AFGHANISTAN. 
May 9, 1960, 10 p. 


LEFT TURN AGAIN FOR CEYLON. New 
Commonwealth. Sept., 1960, pp. 573-580. A 
group of articles, mostly on the country’s 
political problems, 


THE HONG KONG WAY. Fortune. Sept., 
1960, pp. 103-106. Hong Kong’s successes 
and problems in creating a new industrial 
economy are related. 


THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE IN INDIA. 
By Bray KumMAr Nennruv. Vital Speeches of 
the Day. Sept. 1, 1960, pp. 685-690. The 
commissioner-general for economic affairs of 
India, Washington, discusses economic plans 
and progress in his country and answers ques- 
tions about such things as aid from the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R., food shortages, and the oppor- 
tunities for foreign investment in India. 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN INDIA. Edgar McInnis, ed. Toron- 
to: Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
1960, 127 p. $1.50. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION—RESULT OF 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY. sy Manusnar San. 
Economic Review. Apr., 15, 1960, pp. 5-9. 
A report on progress in several Indian in- 
dustries. 


INDIA—THE CAPITAL NEEDS OF A DE- 
VELOPING ECONOMY. sy Prescorr C. 
Crarts. Boston University Business Review. 
Spring, 1960, pp. 15-18. A survey of India’s 
financial needs. 


VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE 
OVER A DECADE. sy M. M. Mvutey. Eco- 
nomic Review. May 15, 1960, pp. 27-31. A 
study with many statistics of the increase in 
value of various Indian manufacturing indus- 
tries, 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM OF INDIA. sy 
S. D. Punexer. Economic Review. Apr. 15, 
1960, pp. 15-20. A description of India’s 
second greatest problem (after food supply) 
and some discussion of causes and efforts at 
cures, 


PRODUCTIVITY OF COTTON TEXTILES: 
AN INTERINDUSTRY STUDY. sy P. K. 
Buaumrix. Economic Review. May 15, 1960, 
pp. 32-34, A survey of an Indian industry. 


INDIA’S DOUBLE LURE FOR THE U.S. 
Business Week. July 9, 1960, pp. 101-104. 
The attractions of India as a place for foreign 
investment are spelled out, and the plans and 
accomplishments of some U.S. investors there 
are listed, 


MANY EXAMPLES OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS TODAY IN INDIA. Export 
Trade Aug. 8, 1960, pp. 12-13+-. A report 
on many Indian industries and the part played 
in them by foreign investment. 


AGRICULTURE AND RESOURCE MOBIL- 
ISATION IN INDIA. sy N. A. Kwan. Eco- 
nomic Review. May 1, 1960, pp. 11-17. A 
review of India’s agricultural problems and a 
controversial solution offered. 


THE INDONESIAN ENTREPRENEUR. sy 
Jusrus M. vAN vDER Kroeger. The American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology. July, 
1960, pp. 413-426. A description of the place 
of the private entrepreneur in Indonesia’s 
economy and society and an analysis of the 
type of person he is. 


IN JAPAN, TRADE MAN’S AT THE TOP. 
Business Week. Aug. 6, 1960, pp. 100-104. 
A discussion of the significance to Japan and 
to world trade of the rise of a member of 
Japan’s Ministry of Trade to the premiership. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN JAPAN. sy Ricx- 
ARD Storry. Baltimore: Penguin, 1960, 287 
p. paper. $1.25. Japan’s history since 1860. 


JAPAN’S AMERICAN INTERLUDE. sy 
Kazvo Kawatr. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1960, 257 p. $5.00. An analysis of the effect 
the U.S. occupation of Japan had on the 
social, political, and economic life of the 
country. 


JAPAN. Rundt’s Market Reports. June 20, 
1960, 45 p. An economic and market report 
on Japan as well as an analysis of political 
trends and their basis. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN’S 
SOCIALIST MOVEMENT (II). sy Davi 
C. S. Sissons. Far Eastern Survey. June, 1960, 
pp. 89-92. 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR PERSONNEL OR- 
DERED TO THE UNITED STATES ARMY, 
JAPAN. Washington 25: U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1960, 42 p. 20c. (Cat. No. A 1.76:65) 
General information to assist military person- 
nel and their dependents in making personal 
plans for travel to and living in Japan. 


ELECTRONS BUILD A NEW JAPAN. Inter- 
national Management Digest. Aug., 1960, pp. 
58-55. (Summarized from Electronics, May 
27, 1960). A description of Japan’s electronic 
industry and of her trade in this area. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN MALAYA. 
BY Wiittarp A. HAnna. American Univer- 
sities Field Staff Report Service. 1: KIDAH, 
THE EVOLUTION OF A MALAY STATE. 
June 6, 1960, 16 p. II: PERLIS, A MALAY 
STATE IN MINIATURE. June 9, 1960, 8 p. 
Ill: BUKIT TAMBAGA: A LAND DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROJECT. June 11, 1960, 6 p. 
IV: PANGHOR ISLANDS: A FOOTNOTE 
TO MALAYAN PROSPECTS AND PROB- 
LEMS. 
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MALAY KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN 
SINGAPORE. London: U. of London, 1960, 
151 p. $5.00. (Distributed in U.S. by Human- 
ities Press, N.Y.) A sociological study of 
Malayan families, particularly in regard to 
marriage problems, 


THE GROWTH OF A PLURAL SOCIETY 
IN MALAYA. sy Maurice FREEDMAN. Pacific 
Affairs. June, 1960, pp. 158-168. A descrip- 
tion of the different groups making up the 
population of Malaya and an analysis of how 
the ethnic diversities have affected the coun- 
try’s character. 


RUSEMBILAN: A MALAY FISHING VIL- 
LAGE IN SOUTHERN THAILAND. sy 
Tuomas M. Fraser, Jr. Ithaca: Cornell U. 
Press, 1960, 281 p. $5.75. A social and cul- 
tural study of a village and its problems 
with technological change. 


DOING BUSINESS IN PAKISTAN. sy Joxun 
B. McLaren. Foreign Trade. July 80, 1960, 
pp. 22-25. Included is a brief data study of 
the country and its characteristics, and some 
practical information on channels of trade, 
government regulations, etc. 


PAKISTAN PERSPECTIVE. spy MonHAMMED 
Ayus Kuan. Foreign Affairs. July, 1960, pp. 
546-556. The ruler of Pakistan interprets 
recent Pakistan history and discusses the need 
for India and Pakistan to show a common 
front to outside pressure. 


NEW TRENDS OF DISTRIBUTION IN 
THE PHILIPPINES TODAY. sy Jonun 
Yencu. Export Trade. A report on importing, 
indenting, financing, and changes of trade 
channels by an assistant editor of the Journal 
of the American Chamber of Commerce of 
the Philippines in which this article first 
appeared, 


THE STATE OF PHILIPPINE DEMOC- 
RACY. sy Raut §S. MaAncuapus. Foreign 
Affairs. July, 1960, pp. 613-624. A political 
analysis, including some economic informa- 
tion, 


THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET. Foreign 
Trade. Aug. 13, 1960, pp. 2-10. A group of 
articles on Australian production, foreign in- 
vestment, foreign trade, trade with Canada, 
and future outlook, 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
BY Frank H. Goray. Far Eastern Survey. 
June, 1960, pp. 81-86. Economic policy and 
practice, 


OFFICIAL YEARBOOK OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1959. Mel- 
bourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, 1224 p. $9.00. (U.S. dist.: Inter- 
national Publications Service, N.Y.) Includes 
old as well as up to date statistics on Aus- 
tralia. 


PARADOX OF POWER AND WATER. 
Quarterly Survey. July, 1960, pp. 9-12. An 
economic study of the Australian Snowy 
Mountains hydro-electric program and of its 
effect on the nation’s economy, 


COAL IN THE MARKET. Review. May, 
1960, pp. 12-16. A report on present day 
Australian coal production and marketing. 


FERTILIZER—KEY TO THE FUTURE. 
Quarterly Survey. July, 1960, pp. 16-18. A 
survey of fertilizer use, production, and im- 
portation in New Zealand and of the effects 
prices have on fertilizer consumption. 
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PERIODICAL GUIDE 


Names and addresses of periodicals read regularly by TIE. 








The Accountant. 27 Basinghall St., London 
E. C. 2, England. 

The Accountants Journal. 
London W. C. 1, England. 
The Accounting Review. American Accounting 
Association, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Achievement. 40/43 Chancery Lane, London 
W. C, 2, England. 

Administrative Science Quarterly. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

Advanced Management. 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Advertising Age. 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11, ll. 

Africa; Special Report, Suite 505, DuPont 
Circle Building, Washington. 

Airlift. 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

The American Economic Review. 
University, Stanford, Cal. 
The American Exporter. 
New York, N. Y 
American Import and Export Bulletin. 10 
Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 

The American Journal of Economics and So- 
ciology. 50 E. 69th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
The American Journal of International Law. 
1826 Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

The American Journal of Sociology, 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

American Sociological Review. New York 
University, Washington Sq., N. Y. 4 

The American Statistician. 1757 K St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Stock Exchange Investor. 86 Trinity 
Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

American Universities Field Staff Report Serv- 
ice. 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
The Annals. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 6937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

The Antitrust Bulletin. 
York 38, N. Y. 

The Arbitration Journal. 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 8 Arlington St. Boston 
16, Mass. 

Auditgram. 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Tl. 


22 Bedford St., 


Stanford 


886 Fourth Ave., 


5750 


18 Rose St., New 


The Banker, 22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
S. W. 1, England. 

The Bankers’ Magazine. 85-86 London Wall, 
London E. C, 2, England. 


Bankers Monthly. P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, 
Til. 

Banking. 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Barclays Bank Review. 54 Lombard St., Lon- 
don E. C. 3, England. 

Barron’s. 388 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Board of Trade Journal. Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Off., York House, Kingsway, London 
W. C, 2, England. 

Boston University Business 
University, Boston 15, Mass. 
Boston University Law Review. 11 Ashburton 
Pl., Boston, Mass. 

Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association. 154 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Burroughs Clearing House. Detroit 32, Mich. 
Business and Economic Conditions. First Na- 
tional City Bank, 55 Wall St., New York 5, 
Ni ¥. 

Business Budgeting. 528 W. 12th St., Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Business Horizons. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Business in Brief. The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
18 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Business International, 200 Park Ave., South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

The Business Quarterly. University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 


Review. Boston 


Business Record. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N: ¥. 

Business Topics. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Business Week. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


California Law Review. University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Cal, 


California Management Review. University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Cal. 


The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 69 
Bloor St. E, Toronto 5, Canada. 


Canadian Geographical Journal. Canadian 
Geographical Society, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and Po- 
litical Science. University of Toronto, Toronto 
5, Canada, 


The Canadian Tax Journal. 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada. 


154 University 


Cartel. 11Upper Grosvenor St., London W. 1, 
England. 
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Challenge. 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Columbia Law Review. Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Commerce in France. 21, Avenue George V, 
Paris, France. 

Commerce in Germany. 56 Kurfurstendamm, 
Berlin 15, Germany. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 25 
Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 

Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Venustiano 
Carranza $2, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

The Commonweal. 886 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Connecticut Industry. 928 Farmington Ave., 
W. Hartford, Conn, 

The Controller. Two Park Ave., New York 16, 


Credit Executive. 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
10, N. Y. 
Current E 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Current History. Wolfpit Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 


Cc t. University of 





The Director. 10 Belgrave Sq., London S.W. 
1, England. 

Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 99 
Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 


East African Trade and Industry. P.O. Box 
2768, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Eastern World. 58 Paddington St., London 
W. 1, England. 

Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Europe. United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. 

Economic Bulletin for Latin America. United 
Nations, New York, N. Y. 
E ic Develop t and Cultural Change. 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago $7, Ill. 

Economic Geography. 950 Main St., Worces- 
ter 10, Mass. 

The Economic Journal. Marshall Library, 
Downing St., Cambridge, England. 

Economic Review. 7 Jantar Mantar Rd., New 
Delhi, India. 

E ics and Busi Bulletin. Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Economic World. 1028 Conn. Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

The Economist. 22 Ryder St., St. James, Lon- 
don S. W. 1, England. 

European-Atlantic Review. 61 Gloucester Pl., 
London W. 1, England. 

European Marketing Mirror. Dr. Hegemann 
Advertising Agency. Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Export Trade, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 








Far Eastern Survey. 833 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y. 

Far East Trade. 3 Belsize Crescent, London 
N. W. 8, England. 


Federal Reserve Bulletin. Washington 25, 
D. C. 


The Financial Analysts Journal. 82 Beaver 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Forbes. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Foreign Affairs. 58 E. 68th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Foreign Policy Bulletin. 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Foreign Service Journal. 1908 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Foreign Trade. Government Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Foreign Trade Bulletin. American National 
Bank, LaSalle at Washington, Chicago 90, Ill. 
Fortune. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y 

France Actuelle. 221 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

The Freeman, Irvington, New York. 


Harper’s Magazine. 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Harvard Business Review. Soldiers Field, Bos- 
ton 63, Mass, 

Harvard Law Review. Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Human Organization. Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Industrial Development. 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Industrial Marketing. 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

Inter-American Economic Affairs. Box 181, 
Washington 4, D. C. 
The Internal Auditor. 
York 5, N. Y. 
International Advertiser. Hotel Roosevelt, 45th 
St. & Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
International Development Review. 10614 St. 
Paul St., Kensington, Md. 

International Financial News Survey. Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 19th and H Sts., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C, 

International Journal. 230 Bloor St. W., Tor- 
onto 5, Canada, 

International Labour Review. 917 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
International Management Digest. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
International Social Science Journal, Unesco 
Publications Center, 801 Third Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

International Trade Review. 99 Church St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 

The Israel Export and Trade Journal. 18 
Montefiore St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 


120 Wall St., New 


830 W. 


The Journal of Accountancy. 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
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Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors. 3830 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.. ¥. 


Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 1757 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The Journal of Business. 5750 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 

The Journal of Finance. New York University, 
90 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

Journal of Human Relations. Central State 
College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

The Journal of Industrial Economics. 49 
Broad St., Oxford, England. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. Lombard 
St., London E. C. 3, England. 

The Journal of Insurance. Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Journal of International Affairs. 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 
The Journal of Marketing. 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


The Journal of Political Economy. 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of Retailing. New York University, 
Washington Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


Columbia 


Latin-American Business Highlights. Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St., New York 15, 
N. Y. 


Law Forum. The University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Il. 
Lion. 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Looking Ahead. 1606 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


The Magazine of Wall Street. 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Management Methods. 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Management Record. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N: ¥, 

The Management Review. 
New York 86, N. Y. 
Media/scope, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
IT, Be 

Michigan Business Review. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Middle Eastern Affairs. 482 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


The Monetary Times. 341 Church St., Toron- 
to 2, Canada, 


1515 Broadway, 


Monthly Labor Review. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 


Monthly Review, Bank of Nova Scotia, Toron- 
to, Canada, 


The Morgan Guaranty Survey. Morgan Guar- 


anty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York 15, 
N. Y. d 


The National Insurance Buyer. 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


National Tax Journal. 905 Payne-Shoemaker 
Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Nation’s Business. 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

New Commonwealth. 83 Tothill St., London 
S. W. 1, England. 

New Orleans Port Record. 2 Canal St., New 
Orleans, La. 

The New York Times Magazine. 229 W. 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

New York University Law Review. Washing- 
ton Sq. S., New York 3, N. Y. 


Office Management and American Business. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, II. 
Oregon Business Review. University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 


Pacific Affairs. 333 6th Ave., New York 14, 
N. ¥. 


Pakistan Horizon. Pakistan Institute of For- 
eign Affairs, Karachi 1, Pakistan. 

Personnel. The American Management Assn., 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Personnel Administration. 5506 Conn. 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 
Personnel Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, 
Pa, 

Political Science Quarterly. Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. 

Population Bulletin. Population Reference Bu- 
reau, 1507 M St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
PR. 1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 
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